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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Some  hundreds  of  visually -impaired  men 
and  women  are  currently  employed  in  the  secretarial 
profession;  court  reporters,  medical  transcribers, 
even  executive  and  supervisory  secretaries  are 
functioning  throughout  the  country;  yet  the  potential¬ 
ity  of  the  occupation  has  barely  been  tapped,  much 
less  realized. 

The  Visually  Impaired  Secretarial 
Transcribers  Association  (VISTA)  is  a  nationwide 
consumer  organization  interested  in  developing 
viable  guidelines  for  training  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  persons  to  fill  employment  opportunities 
in  current  and  newly  emerging  career  fields  in 
secretarial  work.  Since  the  National  Institute  on 
Special  and  Technical  Secretarial  Training  (May, 
1971)  sponsored  by  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind, 
Winnetka,  Illinois  (funded  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare),  the  members  of 
the  Association  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  for  augmented  rehabilitational  efforts  in 
this  field  in  order  to  exploit  the  extensive  range  of 
job  opportunities  that  exists. 

The  Association  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
organize  and  oversee  a  conference  committed  to  this 
purpose  since  its  membership  is  primarily  compos¬ 
ed  of  experienced  transcribers  and  secretaries, 
most  of  whom  are  currently  working  in  this  area. 

The  group  is  an  unparalleled  resource  of  experience 
and  knowledge  about  the  occupation  which  should  be 
made  available  to  others.  For  all  of  the  participants 
in  such  a  symposium,  a  personal  motive  is  also 
served,  since  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  techniques  with  the  consequent 
stimulation  of  expanded  individual  skills  and  the 
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encouragement  of  promotional  ambitions.  A 
detailed  presentation  of  the  project  was  prepared  by 
VISTA  and  submitted  to  the  Department  of  HEW  for 
consideration.  The  merit  of  the  proposal  was 
quickly  recognized  and  a  special  funding  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Education.  To 
implement  the  project,  the  Upper  Midwest  Manpower 
Institute  for  the  Development  of  Staff,  AMIDS,  (a 
facility  of  O.  E.  ,  D/HEW,  Minneapolis)  was  desig¬ 
nated  to  manage  the  financial  aspects  and  to  coll¬ 
aborate  with  the  Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  VISTA. 

Houston,  Texas  was  selected  for  the 
Conference  in  an  effort  to  expand  the  employment 
possibilities  there.  Many  well-qualified  trainees 
who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  office 
procedure  offered  by  the  Houston  Lighthouse  have 
found  job  opportunities  at  the  numerous  commercial 
facilities  in  that  area  extremely  limited.  This  may 
be  caused  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
potential  employers. 

Some  employers  avoid  hiring  or  advancing 
the  visually  impaired  secretary  because  they  are 
apprehensive  about  the  mobility  of  the  handicapped 
employee  and  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
many  special  devices  and  sensory  aids  available  to 
help  him  surmount  his  handicap. 

A  highly -qualified  planning  committee  was 
selected  to  work  out  the  operational  details  of  the 
symposium  and  to  clarify  the  goals  and  objectives. 
The  committee  met  for  two  (2)  days  (September 
20  —  21,  1973)  at  the  Houston  Lighthouse  and 
addressed  itself  to  these  matters.  The  participants 
were  selected,  the  budget  reviewed,  and  specific 
goals  were  designated.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
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committee  that  the  most  pressing  need  to  be  met 
was  the  gathering  of  reliable  information  from  which 
a  "guidelines”  brochure  might  be  prepared  and  made 
available  to  government  and  private  agencies 
charged  with  the  expansion  of  employment  opportun¬ 
ities  for  visually  impaired  persons  in  secretarial 
fields. 


The  participants  were  selected  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  were  chosen  to  represent 
all  pertinent  professions  and  disciplines.  Of 
extreme  importance  was  the  selection  of  experienced 
blind  and  visually  impaired  men  and  women  actively 
working  at  the  present  time  in  a  wide  variety  of 
secretarial  jobs.  A  number  of  employers,  some 
with  and  some  without  experience  with  visually 
impaired  employees  were  chosen.  Personnel  from 
the  training  and  rehabilitation  sector  were  involved 
and  to  round  out  the  spectrum  of  concerns,  a 
number  of  trainees  from  the  Lighthouse  program 
participated  in  some  of  the  sessions. 

The  principal  technique  used  to  develop  a 
consensus  about  the  various  aspects  was  a  series 
of  four  (4)  workshop  sessions;  each  session  focused 
upon  a  specific  area  of  concern.  The  entire  body  of 
participants  was  involved  throughout  the  conference 
and  no  one  was  considered  to  be  a  spectator.  For 
the  first  two  (2)  sessions,  when  the  Lighthouse 
trainees  were  present,  four  separate  groups  were 
assembled  with  a  moderator  and  reporter  assigned 
to  each  group.  Each  group  contained  approximately 
fifteen  members  selected  to  ensure  inclusion  of 
representatives  from  the  different  components,  i.  e. 
working  blind  secretaries,  employers,  counselors, 
etc.  For  the  second  two  sessions,  only  three 
groups  were  utilized.  During  each  session,  all  of 
the  groups,  working  independently  in  different 
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rooms,  addressed  their  dialogue  to  the  same  subject. 
After  approximately  one  hour's  discussion,  the 
participants  reassembled  in  the  main  meeting  room 
and  a  brief  oral  synopsis  was  presented  by  each 
reporter.  Reports  were  followed  by  a  period  of 
open  discussion.  Each  reporter  was  also  required 
to  submit  a  written  report  to  the  program  chairman 
by  the  next  morning. 

A  concerted  effort  was  made  to  stay  in 
contact  with  reality  and  avoid  academic  and 
philosophical  meandering.  To  this  end,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  modern  equipment  was  assembled 
and  arranged  to  simulate  a  working  office  at  one 
side  of  the  meeting  room.  At  various  times 
throughout  the  conference,  the  blind  participants 
proved  their  abilities  and  techniques  in  real-time 
demonstrations.  At  one  point,  spontaneous  job 
interviews  were  arranged  between  some  of  the 
employers  and  visually  impaired  secretaries 
present.  This  unrehearsed  role  playing  injected  a 
striking  element  of  reality.  An  opportunity  for 
collective  recapitulation  was  provided  by  a  review 
panel  conducted  near  the  close  of  the  conference. 

The  symposium  concluded  with  a  luncheon; 
the  comments  made  by  the  various  organizational 
representatives  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal 
speaker  are  included  verbatim.  In  these  remarks 
one  will  find  that  the  spirit  of  the  conference  has 
been  captured  and  the  effort  justified. 

Immediately  after  the  Thursday  luncheon, 
the  writing  committee  set  to  work;  both  Braille  and 
print  workshop  reports  were  transferred  to  tape 
cassettes.  For  each  workshop,  the  parallel 
reports  were  reviewed  and  a  composite  draft 
created.  The  material  presented  covering  the  role 
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playing  session,  the  panel  discussion,  and  the 
luncheon  was  abstracted  from  the  tape  recording  of 
those  events. 

These  proceedings  are  intended  to  present  a 
comprehensive  digest  of  the  symposium  and  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  extract  specific  inclusions  or  to 
develop  recommendations. 

The  members  of  the  Visually  Impaired 
Secretarial  Transcribers  Association  believe  that 
this  report  contains  the  information  needed  to 
develop  a  useful  set  of  guidelines. 

II.  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

Members  of  the  Editing  Committee: 

S.  Bradley  Bur  son  Helen  Moore 

Betty  Ann  Jones  William  F.  Reckert 

Bryant  Moore 

The  committee  met  for  two  days  immediately 
after  the  symposium  was  concluded  to  draft  a 
preliminary  report.  Tape  recordings  of  the  various 
sessions  were  reviewed  along  with  the  written 
summaries  submitted  by  the  workshop  reporters. 
Redundant  and  extraneous  material  was  screened  and 
a  composite  synopsis  written  for  each  session.  The 
original  draft  of  the  proceedings  was  then  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  review  and 
editorial  suggestions.  The  report  was  then  prepared 
by  digesting  the  total  body  of  information  and  editing 
it  for  subject  matter.  It  is  hoped  that  this  procedure 
has  provided  continuity  and  improved  the  clarity  of 
the  proceedings.  The  committee  has  endeavored  to 
keep  the  report  free  of  the  personal  views  of  the 
authors.  Where  a  consensus  is  expressed,  it  is  that 
of  the  participants  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  editing 
committee. 
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IH.  PLANNING  COMMITTEE  MEETING 


The  Symposium  Planning  Committee  met  at 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston  on  September 
20 —  21,  1973.  At  this  meeting,  detailed  plans  for  the 
conference  were  drafted  including  a  review  of  the 
budget,  selection  of  participants,  and  clarification  of 
the  goals  of  the  seminar,  i.  e.  ,  prepare  a  ’’guidelines’ 
brochure  to  be  made  available  to  government  and 
private  agencies  charged  with  the  expansion  of 
employment  opportunities  for  visually  impaired 
persons  in  the  secretarial  fields. 

IV.  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Betty  Ann  Jones,  Conference  Chairman; 

President,  VISTA.;  Utica,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Jeri  Rougagnac,  Executive  Director, 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston. 

Dr.  S,  Bradley  Bur  son,  First  Vice-President, 

American  Council  of  the  Blind;  Argonne,  Ill. 
Mr.  Timothy  J,  Costello,  Deputy  Director, 

Upper  Midwest  Area  Manpower  Institute  for 
Development  of  Staff  (AMIDS);  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  George  Magers,  Assistant  Chief,  Office  for  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  RSA, 

D/HEW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Byrant  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Denver. 

Mr.  James  T.  Clerihan,  Lead  Instructor,  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  of  Houston 
Mrs.  Natalie  Black,  Rehabilitation  Teacher, 

Commission  for  the  Blind,  Houston,  Texas. 
Mr.  Tommy  Bodine,  State  Supervisor,  Placement 

Specialist,  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin. 
Mr.  William  F.  Sands,  Regional  Program  Officer, 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  (D/HEW)  Dallas,  Texas. 


NATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  VISUALLY 
IMPAIRED  IN  SECRETARIAL  FIELDS 


Tuesday  A.  M.  December  11,  1973 
Conference  Opening 

V.  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 

"WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
VISUALLY-IMPAIRED  SECRETARY" 

by 

Betty  Ann  Jones,  President,  VISTA 

The  Visually  Impaired  Secretarial 
Transcribers  Association  was  organized  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  1970.  We  are  an  occupationally 
oriented  group  whose  aim  is  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  those  working  in  our  field  and  to 
demonstrate  to  employers  that  visually  impaired 
persons  should  be  included  in  their  office  staffs. 

We  are  particularly  excited  about  this 
symposium  because  we  believe  it  to  be  a  first.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  consumer 
organization  like  ours,  an  independent  association  of 
blind  people,  has  received  government  funding  for  a 
conference  of  this  kind.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
support  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  what 
it  means  to  be  a  visually -impaired  secretary.  I'm 
speaking  specifically  of  a  secretary  rather  than  of 
a  transcriber  because  it's  a  better  paying  job.  We 
all  want  more  money;  we  all  want  more  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  we  all  want  to  show  that  we  can  really 
overcome  our  handicap.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
work  on  a  level  with  our  fellow  employees. 
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The  first  step,  then,  is  to  obtain  adequate 
training,  including  familiarization  with  modern 
business  machinery.  The  second  step  is  to  get  the 
initial  job.  If  you  want  to  become  a  secretary,  take 
a  job  as  a  transcriber  because  once  you  get  into  the 
organization,  advancement  is  possible.  To  achieve 
this  promotion,  you  must  have  the  desire  to  advance. 
Then  you  must  make  a  conscious  effort  to  become 
aware  of  the  duties  of  the  job  you  desire.  This 
means  paying  attention,  estimating  the  climate  of 
the  company  where  you  are  employed  and  learning 
to  perform  some  of  the  duties  of  the  more 
advanced  position  before  you  have  been  promoted  to 
that  position.  Once  you  have  demonstrated  that  you 
can  do  parts  of  the  more  advanced  position, 
promotion  becomes  a  matter  you  can  discuss. 

You  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  your 
handicap  may  present  certain  drawbacks.  But  with 
these  drawbacks,  there  is  also  the  element  of 
challenge.  When  you  find  what  the  problems  are, 
you  can  begin  to  look  for  solutions.  For  instance, 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  more  advanced  duties 
may  require  reading.  In  such  a  case,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  reading  aid  or  you  may  have 
to  find  an  alternate  route  to  obtain  the  required 
information.  Instead  of  looking  everything  up  in 
reference  books,  you  may  discover  you  can  obtain 
the  necessary  information  by  calling  the  library. 

You  depend  on  different  sources;  you  go  about  it  in 
a  different  way. 

The  main  ingredients,  though,  must  be 
knowledge  and  performance.  These  are  the  great 
equalizers.  If  you  know  more  about  your  particular 
industry  than  your  fellow  employees  know,  eventu¬ 
ally  they  will  come  to  you  for  information.  Often 
an  employee  will  just  perform  a  job  and  forget 
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about  it  after  working  hours.  However,  the 
handicapped  employee  who  really  wants  to  advance 
cannot  afford  to  forget  about  the  job  when  he  goes 
home.  He  takes  extra  courses  on  the  subject  or  he 
obtains  pertinent  manuals  about  his  particular 
industry. 


Since  I  work  in  the  insurance  field,  I  deal 
with  many  different  insurance  policies  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis.  The  first  two  or  three  years  I  worked  in 
my  field,  I  virtually  memorized  the  policies.  No  one 
did  that  in  the  Stenographic  Section  because  it  wasn't 
necessary  for  anyone  else  to  know  the  policies  word 
for  word,  punctuation  marks  included.  But  I  knew 
there  would  be  times  when  I  would  have  to  quote 
those  policies,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  bother 
someone  to  have  them  look  things  up— so  I  memorized. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  earn  your  employer's 
confidence.  This  doesn't  come  just  for  the  asking. 
Merely  because  you've  been  hired  and  are  working 
regularly,  it  doesn't  mean  that  your  employer  feels 
he  can  trust  you  with  more  responsibility  or  even 
that  he  has  noticed  you.  You  have  to  prove 
yourself  to  him.  After  all,  he's  dealing  with 
possibly  hundreds  of  employees.  You  have  to  prove 
that  you're  better  than  the  rest.  The  actual  perfor¬ 
mance  is  the  final  measurement  of  success.  Your 
typing  has  to  be  better;  you  have  to  be  faster,  you 
have  to  be  friendlier.  You  have  to  get  along  with 
your  fellow  employees.  You  have  to  fit  into  the 
total  picture  of  the  company.  If  you're  standing 
alone  and  other  workers  are  afraid  to  approach  you 
because  of  your  handicap,  you're  in  the  wrong  job. 

Don't  compete  with  your  fellow  employees. 
Draw  them  to  you  for  information. 
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All  these  things  can  be  done,  but  it  takes  a 
lot  of  ingenuity.  In  other  words,  I'm  saying  to  you, 
"Build  a  better  mousetrap  and  you'll  have  a  better 
job.  " 


VI.  WORKSHOP  As 
’’Employer — What  Are  Your  Needs?  ” 

Note:  For  this  session,  the  participants  were  divided 
into  four  groups  of  approximately  15  members  each. 
The  groups  met  in  separate  rooms  but  each  group 
addressed  its  discussion  to  the  same  subject  matter. 
After  approximately  one  hour,  the  participants 
reconvened  in  the  main  meeting  room  and  heard  brief 
oral  reports  from  each  group.  The  reporters  were 
required  to  turn  in  written  reports  by  the  end  of  the 
day.  The  Workshop  Feedback  Reports  presented 
here  represent  a  composite  of  the  four  oral  and 
written  reports  as  assembled  and  edited  by  the 
Proceedings  Committee. 

Moderators: 

Mr.  George  Magers,  Assistant  Chief,  Office  for  the 
Blind,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  H.  E.  W. 

Mr.  Bryant  Moore,  Supervisor,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Colorado 

Dean  Richard  Huber,  School  of  Law,  Boston  College 
Mr.  Durward  K.  McDaniel,  National  Representative 
American  Council  of  the  Blind 

Today’s  well- equipped  office  reflects  the 
impact  of  modern  technology;  the  old  mimeograph 
machine  and  rows  of  manually  driven  upright 
typewriters  have  given  way  to  a  plethora  of  intricate 
electrical  machinery  interfaced  with  cables  and 
control  boxes  and  operated  by  a  staff  of  people  whose 
skills  extend  far  beyond  what  was  expected  of  them  a 
decade  ago.  In  virtually  all  large  offices,  many 
formerly  routine  tasks  are  performed  by  computer, 
and  the  secretarial  staff  must  learn  the  language  of 
this  machine.  Many  of  the  traditional  tasks  go  on 
much  as  before,  taking  dictation;  either  by  shorthand 
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or  with  stenographic  equipment,  transcribing 
accurately  at  60  words  per  minute  or  more,  filing, 
answering  the  phone,  or  just  getting  the  boss's  coffee. 
The  rigidity  with  which  computerized  data  must  be 
handled  has  increased  the  number  of  preprinted  forms 
that  must  be  filled  out  with  impeccable  accuracy.  A 
personal  secretary  may  be  expected  to  answer  the 
phone,  make  appointments,  arrange  conferences, 
schedule  travel  reservations,  run  errands  around 
the  building,  and,  while  serving  as  receptionist,  open 
and  sort  the  day's  mail.  This  brief  synopsis  is  but 
a  minute  sampling  of  the  wide  spectrum  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  the  employer  expects  his  secretarial 
staff  to  assume.  Although  no  one  person  can  be 
expected  to  posess  all  these  skills,  it  is  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  that  each  person  will  take 
on  not  just  one,  but  several  of  these  functions. 

Employers  seek  candidates  who  posess  the 
personal  and  technical  skills  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
job  requirements.  Their  choice  of  employees  must 
be  based  on  practical  considerations,  and  not  be 
influenced  by  misplaced  sentimentality  or  pity.  They 
expect  members  of  the  secretarial  staff,  whether 
handicapped  or  not,  to  be  dependable,  and  above  all, 
to  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  competence  in  the 
skills  and  techniques  needed  to  perform  the  job.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  resume  information  that 
employers  request  from  job  applicants,  they  expect 
more  details  about  a  handicapped  candidate's 
training  and  previous  experience.  Many  evince  a 
greater  desire  to  acquire  some  feeling  for  the 
attitudes  and  personal  aspirations  of  the  visually 
impaired  applicant. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  workshop  to 
explore,  primarily  from  the  employer's  point  of 
view,  the  major  problems,  real  or  imaginary,  that 
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might  be  associated  with  hiring  a  blind  or  partially- 
sighted  person.  Even  in  the  minds  of  many 
sophisticated  business  executives,  blindness  is  still 
equated  with  helplessness.  This  traditional  bias, 
although  perhaps  not  eliminated,  can  be  mitigated  by 
simple  demonstration  of  how  blind  people  do  things. 
The  ensuing  paragraphs  review  the  questions  and 
concerns  raised  by  the  employers  participating  in 
the  four  groups  along  with  overall  responses.  Some 
of  the  areas  are  completely  general  and  not  job 
related,  such  as  independent  mobility,  while  others 
are  highly  specific,  such  as  how  a  blind  secretary 
can  handle  preprinted  forms. 

Independence  and  Mobility. 

Although  the  question  of  whether  a  visually 
impaired  secretary  could  get  back  and  forth  between 
home  and  office  was  discussed,  the  affirmative 
response  was  unanimous  and  merits  little  elaboration. 
Hundreds  of  totally  blind  people  negotiate  air  term¬ 
inals  and  the  maze  of  city  subway  systems  daily  and 
regularly  reach  their  destinations.  Although 
punctuality,  a  significant  manifestation  of  good  job 
performance,  depends  to  some  extent  upon  bus 
schedules  and  the  reliability  of  car-pool  partners, 
it  is  primarily  a  matter  of  individual  responsibility 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  sight. 

While  it  may  take  a  blind  employee  a  little 
longer  to  learn  his  way  around  the  office  area,  the 
location  of  mail  and  stock  rooms,  the  washroom  and 
cafeteria,  the  suggestion  by  some  of  the  uninitiated 
employers  that  special  concessions  might  be 
necessary  was  literally  scoffed  at  by  the  experienced 
blind  participants.  The  suggestion  that  a  first-floor 
office  assignment  might  be  desirable  to  render  the 
use  of  elevators  and  stairways  unnecessary  was 
considered  little  short  of  ridiculous. 
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With  respect  to  mobility  aids,  a  cane  care¬ 
lessly  left  across  a  passageway  could,  in  fact, 
constitute  a  hazard.  The  use  of  dog  guides  received, 
perhaps,  more  than  its  share  of  discussion.  A 
variety  of  apprehensions  were  voiced;  (a)  many 
people  are,  in  fact,  frightened  by  dogs— what  would 
be  the  impact  and  reaction  of  fellow  employees  to  the 
daily  presence  of  a  dog  in  the  office?  Also,  (b) 
would  there  be  a  possibility  of  objectionable  odors 
or  litter  related  to  care  of  the  animal?  It  was 
conceded  that  these  concerns  were  understandable, 
but  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  dog  user  to 
be  prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  reassurances 
and  to  demonstrate  that  the  apprehensions  are,  in 
most  cases,  groundless.  A  well-advised  dog  user 
will  anticipate  these  concerns  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  them  knowledgeably  and  graciously. 

Personal  Appearance. 

Among  the  many  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  overall  image  that  a  company  presents  to  its 
clientele  is  the  positive  effect  of  a  well-groomed 
office  staff.  A.  handicapped  person  will  inevitably 
attract  more  than  casual  attention  from  customers 
or  business  visitors  as  well  as  his  immediate 
colleagues.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  blind 
secretary,  and  especially  a  job  candidate,  should 
pay  meticulous  attention  to  creating  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  image  through  tactful  hair  styling,  use  of 
cosmetics,  and  selection  of  costume.  The  knowledge 
that  one's  outward  appearance  strikes  a  chord  of 
commendation  in  others  makes  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  an  inner  sense  of  self  confidence  as  well — 
an  indispensible  element  in  getting  and  holding  any 
job. 
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Personality. 


Relatively  few  sighted  people  are 
accustomed  to  working  side-by-side  with  someone 
who  is  blind  or  severely  visually  impaired;  some 
merely  feel  reticent,  but  occasionally  a  sighted 
person  will  experience  a  sense  of  discomfort  or 
awkwardness.  Some  employers  recognize  this  fact 
as  a  potentially  disruptive  influence,  and  the  blind 
secretary  must  become  acutely  aware  of  the  problem 
and  assume  the  lead  in  coping  with  it.  The  blind 
person  must  learn  to  set  others  at  ease  about  the 
handicap  to  the  point  where  most  of  them  will  either 
forget  that  it  exists  at  all,  or  at  least  become 
completely  casual  about  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  personal  appearance, 
attitude  and  sophistication  in  interacting  with  others 
rise  to  paramount  importance  when  the  job  entails 
direct-contact  responsibilities  such  as  those  of 
receptionist,  personal  aide,  or  executive  secretary. 

Role  of  the  Rehabilitation  Counsellor. 

Employers  were  asked  for  their  reaction  to 
the  question,  "Should  the  counsellor  accompany  the 
candidate  for  the  job  interview?  ”  It  was  the 
consensus  that  the  applicant  should  come  alone  if  at 
all  possible.  This  gesture  of  independence  is  bound 
to  allay  any  doubts  concerning  the  candidate’s 
ability  to  travel  alone  and  get  himself  to  work  on 
time.  In  some  cases,  the  presence  of  another 
person,  that  is,  the  counsellor,  might  serve  to 
encourage  an  already  established  apprehension 
about  dependency.  Admittedly,  these  ideal  circum¬ 
stances  cannot  always  be  realized,  but  the 
employer’s  point  of  view  points  up  the  importance 
of  the  candidate's  having  had  training  in  job- 
interview  techniques.  Whether  or  not  the 
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counsellor  accompanies  the  candidate,  the  applicant 
should  point  out  to  the  employer  that  the  counsellor 
is  there  as  a  resource  upon  whom  both  he  and  the 
employer  can  call  for  assistance  in  the  event  that 
problems  might  arise  which  they  are  not  able  to 
manage  directly.  In  some  cases,  knowledge  that  the 
counsellor  is  available  for  discussion  and  advice  may 
provide  just  enough  reassurance  to  an  apprehensive 
employer  to  persuade  him  to  give  the  candidate  a 
chance. 

Performance  Capability  of  the  Visually -Impaired 


Many  areas  were  discussed  wherein  the 
ability  of  a  blind  person  to  do  the  job  could 
justifiably  be  questioned— the  handling  of  numerous 
preprinted  forms,  operation  of  complex  new  semi¬ 
automatic  equipment,  such  as  copying  machines,  the 
MAGCARD  and  MTST  typewriters,  and  the  problem 
of  proofing  typed  material.  Other  areas  about  which 
the  employers  voiced  apprehension  related  to  the 
ability  to  do  filing  or  other  clerical  tasks,  handling 
the  mail,  telephone,  or  other  functions  usually 
delegated  to  a  personal  aide  or  receptionist.  The 
question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
adjustments  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
blind  person  to  carry  out  some  of  these  jobs  might 
not  impose  an  undue  burden  on  the  company  or 
perhaps  upon  fellow  workers.  Although  most  of  these 
topics  were  discussed  at  some  length,  the  material 
was  more  thoroughly  covered  in  the  next  workshop 
section,  "The  Blind  Employee  in  the  Office1’  (Sec¬ 
tion  VIII).  For  that  reason,  this  material  has  been 
combined  with  the  next  section  of  the  proceedings. 
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Legal  Liability,  Insurance,  and  Potential  Problems 

Relating  to  Organized  Labor. 

This  area  was  touched  upon,  but  not 
exhaustively  considered.  Admittedly,  some  problem 
areas  exist,  but  no  authoritative  conclusions  were 
expressed. 

Summary. 

Each  of  the  four  workshop  groups  included 
a  number  of  blind  secretaries  having  varying  degrees 
and  kinds  of  experience,  a  number  of  rehabilitation 
personnel,  and  employers,  some  with  and  some 
without  previous  contact  with  blind  employees.  The 
following  conclusions  are  particularly  significant 
since  they  represent  a  consensus  of  all  of  the  types 
of  participants.  Each  of  the  workshop  groups  was 
requested  to  cover  the  same  material,  but  naturally, 
the  discussions  followed  widely  varying  paths.  In 
this  summary,  the  writing  committee  has  attempted 
to  bring  together  some  of  the  most  important 
conclusions  that  were  reached. 

(1.  )  Excellence  of  training  and  superior  job  perfor¬ 
mance  are  of  paramount  importance. 

(2.  )  Candidates  for  jobs  should  be  prepared  in  job- 
interview  techniques  and  should,  if  at  all  possible, 
appear  alone  for  the  interview,  rather  than  in  the 
company  of  a  counsellor  or  guide. 

(3.  )  Independence  in  mobility,  as  well  as  job-related 
activities,  should  be  developed  to  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

(4.  )  Good  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  a 
pleasing  personality,  are  important  factors  in 
getting  and  keeping  a  job.  They  become  even  more 
significant  if  one  hopes  for  advancement. 
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(5.  )  The  applicant  should  be  able  to  tell  the 
interviewer  what  kinds  of  tasks  a  blind  secretary 
can  perform  and  how  they  can  be  done  despite  the 
handicap,  where  and  what  kind  of  assistance  might 
be  required  for  some  assignments,  and  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  specific  limitations  such  as  proofing  or 
filing. 

(6.  )  It  was  acknowledged  that  some  employers  might 
be  deterred  from  hiring  a  blind  person  in  the  first 
instance  because  of  the  potential  embarrassment 
that  might  occur  if  dismissal  should  become 
necessary  for  some  reason.  An  initial  placement 
should  therefore  be  made  carefully  since  if  the  first 
blind  person  to  be  hired  by  a  company  is  of  high 
quality,  the  door  might  be  open  for  others  in  the 
future. 

(7.  )  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  blind  person  to 
familiarize  his  supervisors  and  co-workers  with 
his  special  needs  and  specialized  methods. 

(8.  )  In  a  new  situation,  a  blind  employee  might 
arrange  for  a  tour  of  the  environment  during  off 
hours  to  expedite  his  orientation  and  possibly  avoid 
a  measure  of  embarrassment  or  self  consciousness 
later. 

General  Conclusions. 


The  employers  who  had  had  experience 
with  visually  impaired  personnel  indicated  a  number 
of  positive  advantages.  They  agreed  that  blind 
workers  were,  on  the  average,  more  dependable  and 
more  highly  motivated.  They  felt  that  they  could 
expect  a  lower  turn-over  among  handicapped 
employees  than  others,  and  that  since  blind 
employees  are  often  overqualified,  selective  place¬ 
ment  would,  in  most  cases,  ensure  performance 
above,  rather  than  equal  to  the  average.  It  was  also 
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agreed  that  handicapped  workers  exhibit  a  better 
attendance  record  and  tend  to  be  less  subject  to 
distraction  while  on  the  job.  Some  employers  felt 
that  the  minor  adjustments  necessary  to  accommodate 
to  a  visually  impaired  employee  had  resulted  in  an 
overall  increase  in  office  efficiency.  The  employers 
of  blind  and  visually  impaired  secretaries  and 
transcribers  frequently  remarked  that  the  overall 
motivation  of  the  entire  office  force  had  been 
increased  by  the  presence  of  a  well-trained  blind 
worker. 

Tuesday  P.  M.  December  11,  1973 

VII.  THE  JOB  INTERVIEW 
(Unrehearsed  Simulation) 

Participants: 

Prof.  Richard  Huber,  Dean,  Boston  College  Law 
School. 

Mr.  William  F.  Reckert,  Closed-microphone 
Recorder,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ronnie  Bruns,  Medical  Transcriber,  V.A. 
Hospital,  Houston 

Mr.  Robert  Jobes,  Director,  Recruitment  and 
Placement,  Texas  Hospital  Association 

MR.  BURSON:  We've  asked  Dick  Huber, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Boston  College,  to 
pretend  to  confront  the  problem  of  hiring  a  blind 
secretary.  And  he  only  heard  about  this  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago.  We  have  Bill  Reckert  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  ,  who  works  with  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  is  the  candidate. 

So,  gentlemen,  take  your  places  on  stage. 
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MR.  RECKERT  (shaking  hands  with  Dean 
Huber):  Dean  Huber,  Bill  Reckert*  Glad  to  know 
you. 

DEAN  HUBER:  Glad  to  know  you.  Bill. 

(Whereupon  the  role  players  sit  down.  ) 

DEAN  HUBER:  I  understand  you  are 
interested  in  the  secretarial  position. 

MR.  RECKERT:  Yes  sir,  I  sure  am.  I 
hear  you  have  something  available.  I  hope  I’ll  be 
able  to  qualify  for  the  job. 

DEAN  HUBER:  Well,  it’s  a  fairly  involved 
position.  Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
describe  it  and  ask  you  some  questions  as  we  go 
along. 

MR.  RECKERT:  All  righty. 

DEAN  HUBER:  Obviously  I  will  be  doing 
regular  dictation.  Bill,  what  type  of  equipment  do 
you  use  and  how  do  you  do  it,  what  speed,  et  cetera? 

MR.  RECKERT:  For  dication  purposes  I 
use  a  Stenomask. 

DEAN  HUBER:  What’s  that? 

MR.  RECKERT:  A  mask-like  affair  which 
fits  over  my  face  and  I  talk  into  it  and  repeat  word 
for  word  what  I  hear,  so  that  as  you  dictate,  I  am 
simultaneously  repeating  what  you  are  saying. 

Then  my  voice,  of  course,  is  simultaneously  being 
recorded  on  a  cassette  machine.  This  is  what  the 
Stenomask  itself  looks  like  (exhibiting  Stenomask). 

DEAN  HUBER:  Do  you  take  machine 
dictation  also,  that  is,  using  tapes?  In  other  words, 
if  other  people  dictate  or  if  I  have  to  dictate  out  of 
the  office,  can  you  transcribe  that? 

MR.  RECKERT:  Yes,  I  can  transcribe  any 
of  that  type  of  material. 

DEAN  HUBER:  All  right,  good. 

DEAN  HUBER:  What  type  of  skills  do  you 
have,  in  other  words,  what  machines  do  you  use? 
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MR.  RECKERT:  I  use  the  standard  type¬ 
writer  or  I  can  use  the  new  Selectric  that  IBM  has 
had  out  for  a  few  years.  I  do  final  work,  in  general, 
much  slower  than  I  do  draft  work.  I  can  get  draft 
work  out  in  no  time  flat  because  I'm  not  worried  if  I 
make  a  few  errors  or  strike-overs.  But  in  final 
work,  I  aim  more  for  accuracy  than  I  do  for  speed. 

DEAN  HUBER:  As  you  know,  this  is  a  legal 
office  and  consequently  we  do  take  depositions;  we 
expect  our  secretaries  to  be  able  to  do  that.  I 
gather  with  the  Stenomask  equipment  you  can  do  that 
without  difficulty? 

MR.  RECKERT:  Definitely.  I  have  worked 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  19  years  now  and 
over  that  period  of  time  I  have  covered  a  number  of 
depositions  and  I  have  covered  conferences. 

DEAN  HUBER:  That  leads  to  what  I  have  to 
have,  and  that  is  small  conferences.  Ordinarily  we 
are  talking  about  maybe  four  or  five  people  at  most 
in  the  room.  Can  you  handle  this  type  of  a 
conference? 

MR.  RECKERT:  I  can  handle  small 
conferences,  up  to  five  or  six  people  without  any 
problem.  The  best  way  for  me  to  handle  such  a 
thing  is  to  have  the  participants  sitting  around  a 
table;  I  also  sit  at  the  same  table,  preferably  in  the 
middle  of  one  side,  and  then  I  know  the  position  of 
the  various  persons.  When  the  conversation  jumps 
back  and  forth,  I  can  insert  the  name  of  the  person 
speaking  so  that  when  I  type  it  up,  I'll  know  exactly 
who  said  what. 

DEAN  HUBER:  We  are  in  a  fairly  large 
office  building  on  the  12th  floor.  Do  you  have  any 
difficulty  getting  around  office  buildings,  getting  to 
the  cafeteria  in  the  basement,  and  what  have  you? 

MR.  RECKERT:  No,  I'm  almost  46  years 
old,  and  I've  been  traveling  with  a  cane  since  I  was 
about  13  years  old.  Once  I'm  shown— maybe  it  takes 
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two  or  three  times,  but,  in  general,  I  learn  to  find 
my  way  around  very  quickly. 

DEAN  HUBER:  Good,  let’s  try  out  some 
dictation.  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  an  estate 
planning  attorney,  which  is  a  little  bit  unfair  to  you, 
Bill,because  you  have  worked  at  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  no  matter  what  else  they  do,  they  don’t 
plan  estates.  But  I  thought  that  I’d  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  I  dictate  generally,  I  might  say,  to  a  sighted 
as  well  as  to  a  non- sighted  secretary.  So,  if  we  are 
ready  to  proceed,  Bill,  we’ll  have  a  test. 

MR.  RECKERT:  All  right.  I’m  set  any  time. 

DEAN  HUBER:  This  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  S.  Storey,  S-t-o-r-e-y,  317  Lake 
Camellia, .  Sincerely  yours.  Okay  Bill? 

MR.  RECKERT:  Okay,  fine.  It's  going  to 
take  me  a  few  minutes  now  to  transcribe  that. 

DEAN  HUBER:  All  right.  Excellent. 

CHAIRMAN:  We’ll  do-  something  else  now, 
while  Bill  transcribes  the  letter. 

MR.  JOHNWYLY:  I  was  visualizing  perhaps 
one  of  our  recent  graduates  in  that  same  situation 
and  Bill  had  19  years  of  experience  to  build  his 
confidence  and  projected  himself  as  I  would  hope 
anybody  could,  but  there  was  a  definite  air  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  some  of  us  might  not  have  if  this  were  our 
first  job  interview. 

MR.  BURSON:  In  the  light  of  what  John  just 
said,  where  is  one  of  our  recent  graduates? 

MR.  WYLY:  I  suggest  we  ask  Mr.  Bruns. 

MR.  BURSON:  All  right,  Mr.  Bruns,  come 
up  here  and  talk  to  the  Dean  for  a  few  minutes.  We 
have  another  actor  on  the  stage  now,  this  is  Ron 
Bruns. 

DEAN  HUBER:  Ron,  you've  been  sent  up  by 
my  office  manager  as  a  candidate  for  secretarial 
work  in  my  office.  Could  you  tell  me  something 
about  your  background  and  training. 
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MR.  BRUNS:  I  took  the  medical  trans¬ 
cription  course  at  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in 
Houston,  and  not  only  did  it  involve  medical  trans¬ 
cription  but  it  involved  basic  English  and  English 
skills  in  spelling  and  typing.  All  of  my  work 
experience  has  been  in  the  medical  transcribing  field. 
I!ve  worked  for  the  VA.  Hospital  in  Houston  for  almost 
two  years  as  a  medical  transcriber. 

DEAN  HUBER:  Do  you  use  forms  in  that 
type  of  medical  transcription? 

MR.  BRUNS:  Yes,  most  of  our  work  is 

on  forms. 

DEAN  HUBER:  We  use  a  fair  number  of 
forms  in  my  office.  How  do  you  set  up  forms  so 
that  you  can  handle  them? 

MR.  BRUNS:  Well,  forms  are  not  really 
too  difficult  to  set  up.  You  have  to  line  up  your 
margins  and  try  to  find  basic  points  from  which  to 
navigate.  I  can  set  three  tabs  on  the  typewriter  and 
these  tabs  can  be  used  as  reference  points  for  most 
of  our  forms.  I  can  then  count  a  certain  number  of 
lines  down  from  the  top  of  the  page  and  a  certain 
number  of  spaces  over  from  a  particular  tab. 

DEAN  HUBER:  Do  you  type  letters  to  any 
great  extent? 

MR.  BRUNS:  No,  not  to  any  great  extent; 
we  do  type  letters  but  I  haven’t  typed  as  many  as  a 
lot  of  the  people  in  our  office. 

DEAN  HUBER:  Well,  Ron,  on  this  basis 
we’d  certainly  like  to  try  you  out.  I  believe  my 
manager  has  told  you  that  there  would  be  some 
forms,  some  letter  dictations,  things  of  this  sort 
to  do. 

MR.  BRUNS:  Thank  you. 

MR.  BURSON:  Professor  Huber,  we  have  a 
gentleman  in  the  audience  who  has  heard  most  of 
what  you’ve  asked  Ron,  but  he  has  some  dther 
questions.  So,  Ron,  just  stay  where  you  are. 
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Professor,  you're  excused. 

Ron,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Bob 

Jobes. 

Mr.  Jobes,  will  you  come  up  here  and  see 
if  you  can't  get  into  trouble  with  this  young  man. 

And  I  think  you'd  better  remind  the  audience  who 
you  are. 

MR.  JOBES:  I'm  Bob  Jobes  of  the  Texas 
Hospital  Association,  Ron,  and  I'm  glad  to  know  you. 

Ron,  I  fill  the  role  of  a  new  entity  in  the 
state,  a  non-profit  type  organization  to  assist  people 
who  are  seeking  employment  in  the  health-care 
field.  We  also  act  as  a  focal  point  for  job  vacancies 
in  the  health-care  field.  Based  upon  this  conversa¬ 
tion  I  would  tell  you  that  we  have  some  vacancies  in 
some  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  physicians' 
offices  for  medical  transcriptionists.  I  would  like 
to  hear  your  reaction  to  some  of  the  qualifications 
that  are  required.  For  example,  I  have  two  jobs 
open  in  very  small  rural  hospitals  wherein  there  is 
only  one  position  for  a  medical  transcriptionist.  Do 
you  think  you  could  function  as  the  sole  medical 
transcriptionist  in  Podunk  Hospital? 

MR.  BRUNS:  I  think  I  could.  With  the 
basic  skills  that  I  have,  I  think  I  could  adapt  to  the 
situation. 

MR.  JOBES:  Initially,  how  will  you  convince 
the  administration  that  you  can  handle  the  situation? 

MR.  BRUNS:  Do  you  mean  just  in  the 

actual  tasks  of  the  job? 

MR.  JOBES:  That's  right. 

MR.  BRUNS:  I  would  just  like  a  chance 

to  tell  the  person  what  skills  I  am  trained  in  and 
have  a  trial  run  at  the  job. 

MR.  JOBES:  Ron,  do  you  think  you  can 
function  in  a  small  rural  community? 

MR.  BRUNS:  I  think  I  can. 

MR.  JOBES:  Do  you  think  you'd  be  happy 
there?  What  about  your  social  life? 
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MR.  BRUNS:  Well,  it  would  be  quite  an 
adjustment  to  make  since  I  have  lived  in  a  big  city  all 
of  my  life  here  in  Houston. 

MR.  JOBES:  I  see. 

MR.  BRUNS:  But  a  person  has  to  be  open- 
minded,  you  know,  and  if  I  would  want  the  job,  that's 
one  of  the  things  I  would  have  to  consider  before 
taking  the  job. 

MR.  JOBES:  What  kind  of  job  are  you 
looking  for,  Ron? 

MR.  BRUNS:  I  would  like  a  job  where  I 
can  learn  more  about  the  detailed  work  of  being  a 
medical  secretary  as  opposed  to  being  just  a  medical 
transcriber.  I  feel  that  right  now  I  am  more 
qualified  as  a  medical  transcriber,  but  I  would 
certainly  welcome  the  challenge  of  trying  to  become 
more  specialized  in  the  medical  secretary  field. 

MR.  JOBES:  Okay,  Ron.  Thank  you. 

(Applause  from  the  audience) 

MR.  BURSON:  I  understand  that  Dr.  Huber's 
letter  has  been  typed. 

Dean  Huber,  would  you  come  back  and 
proof  Bill's  letter  for  the  audience,  read  it  through 
and  tell  them  how  many  mistakes  you  found? 

DEAN  HUBER:  It's  beautifully  done,  it's  a 
beautifully  done  letter! 

MR.  BURSON:  All  right. 

(Applause  from  the  audience.  ) 

MR.  BURSON:  I  want  to  thank  all  the  actors 
in  this  show.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  was  strictly 
extemporaneous. 

(Applause  from  the  audience). 
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VIII.  WORKSHOP  B: 

"The  Blind  Employee  in  the  Office" 

Moderators: 

Miss  Carolyn  Arnold,  Secretary,  Social  Services, 
Houston  Lighthouse 

Mr.  Jean  Dorf,  Transcriber,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Justice 
Mr.  Garland  Dowling,  Staff  Legal  Advisor,  Veterans 
Admini  s  t  ration 

Miss  Donna  Veno,  Secretary,  Boston  College  Law 
School. 

In  this  workshop  session,  emphasis  was 
shifted  from  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  employer 
to  those  of  the  visually  impaired  employee.  The 
principle  criteria  for  selection  of  the  blind 
secretaries  and  transcribers  participating  in  the 
symposium  were  diversity  of  experience  and  estab¬ 
lished  excellence  of  job  performance.  Representat¬ 
ives  were  drawn  from  the  fields  of  law,  medicine, 
education,  government  agencies,  and  a  variety  of 
commercial  businesses.  In  consequence,  the 
following  digest  of  opinion  and  experience  is  probably 
the  most  comprehexisive  and  authoritative  review  of 
the  subject  that  has  been  prepared  to  this  time. 
Although  the  blind  participants  were  charged  with 
carrying  the  burden  of  this  workshop  session, 
involvement  of  the  employers,  trainers,  and  rehab¬ 
ilitation  personnel  tended  to  curb  any  disposition 
for  the  dialogue  to  become  provincial.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  relate  the  findings  to  the  concerns 
formulated  by  the  employers  in  the  first  workshop 
ses  sion. 

Who  is  Blind? 

There  is  a  common  public  misconception 
that  the  word  "blind"  means  totally  blind.  Nothing 
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could  be  further  from  the  truth;  approximately  three 
fourths  of  the  legally-blind  population  have  some 
degree  of  usable  vision,  ranging  from  mere  light 
perception  to  a  much  higher  level.  For  this  reason 
various  other  terms  are  in  common  usage,  such  as 
visually  handicapped,  visually  impaired,  partially 
blind,  or  partially  sighted.  The  extent  to  which 
impaired  vision  affects  a  person's  functioning  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  residual  sight  and  his  ability  to 
make  good  use  of  it.  Obviously,  the  handicap  is 
usually  maximal  when  the  loss  of  sight  is  complete. 
The  observations  which  follow  are  therefore  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  visually  impaired 
secretary,  or  job  applicant,  is  totally  blind;  the 
presence  of  any  residual  vision  cannot  but  mitigate 
the  problems  and  concerns.  The  first  area  in  which 
the  value  of  partial  sight  becomes  apparent  is 
independence  of  mobility.  An  amount  of  vision  far 
below  the  threshold  of  measurability  is  often  sufficient 
to  vastly  improve  a  person's  mobility,  both  in  getting 
from  place  to  place  and  around  a  familiar  area.  The 
term  "travel  vision"  is  in  common  usage  to  describe 
this  condition.  As  the  degree  of  vision  increases, 
the  problems  associated  with  the  loss  of  sight 
correspondingly  diminish.  The  increasing  avail¬ 
ability  of  "reading  machines"  and  low- vision  aids  is 
also  beginning  to  have  its  effect  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  another  positive  factor. 

Independence,  Per sonality,  and  Appearance 

Since  we  are  concerned  with  a  group  of 
people  sharing  a  common  denominator  of  a  physical 
nature,  namely,  visual  impairment,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  specific  cognizance  of  the  nature  of  the 
handicap  itself  and  its  physical  and  psychological 
effects  upon  not  only  the  employee, but  his  employer 
and  co-workers  as  well.  Questions  of  independence. 
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personality,  and  personal  grooming  are  therefore 
of  significance  in  themselves. 

Since  the  workshop  groups  were  recon¬ 
stituted  for  each  session,  a  certain  amount  of 
duplication  and  repetition  was  inevitable.  Virtually 
nothing  new  was  contributed  on  the  subject  of 
mobility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of 
appearance  and  personality  traits  was  re-emphasized 
and  a  number  of  new  ideas  brought  forth. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  blind  office 
worker  should  strive  to  create  a  personal  image  that 
is  conspicuous  in  a  positive  sense.  Obviously, 
meticulous  personal  hygiene  is  imperative.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  make  recommendations  that 
invoke  matters  of  personal  taste,  the  style  of  dress 
must  be  commensurate  with  that  set  forth  in  office 
regulations  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  current  fashion 
trends.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  desirable  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  charm  school  to  aid  a  particular 
individual  in  correcting  or  improving  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  this  area.  Professional  guidance  can 
prove  to  be  of  extreme  value  on  such  subjects  as 
hair  styling,  proper  and  artful  use  of  cosmetics, 
good  taste  in  the  selection  of  dress,  and  the 
development  of  desirable  personality  characteristics. 

The  concept  of  personality  is  highly 
subjective  and  spans  a  wide  range  of  attitudes  and 
behaviors.  The  visually  impaired  person  must  be 
constantly  alert  to  the  possible  negative  effects 
that  his  handicap  may  stimulate  in  others  with  whom 
he  interacts.  In  every  job  situation,  a  certain 
amount  of  mutual  assistance  takes  place.  However, 
a  blind  employee  asking  for  incidental  aid  (reading 
an  address  or  identifying  a  stray  piece  of  corres¬ 
pondence  for  example)  may  be  accused  of  being 
unreasonably  dependent,  although,  in  point  of  fact, 
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he  may  function  far  more  independently  than  others 
most  of  the  time.  Inequitable  though  it  may  be,  the 
blind  employee  must  function  more  independently  and 
attain  a  higher  level  of  perfection  in  his  skills  than 
his  co-workers  do.  If  a  realistic  and  objective 
evaluation  of  a  particular  case  indicates  that  this  is 
not  so,  a  careful  study  should  be  made  to  determine 
what  is  wrong.  The  demands  of  the  job  and  the 
skills  of  the  employee  may  be  mismatched.  In 
short,  the  importance  of  developing  positive  out¬ 
going  personality  characteristics  and  the  ability 
to  relate  to  others  was  strongly  emphasized. 

Job  Performance — Capabilities  and  Limitations: 

The  performance  of  job- related  responsi¬ 
bilities  can  be  understood  by  relating  it  to  the 
concept  of  input  and  output  on  the  part  of  the 
employee.  The  employer  is  concerned  with  the 
secretary's  output,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  output  without  input — access  to  files, 
written  resources  such  as  dictionaries,  and  other 
printed  material  normally  utilized  through  vision. 
Most  of  this  material,  such  as  work  manuals, 
lists  of  names  and  addresses,  tables  of  frequently 
needed  information  or  data,  are  readily  transcribed 
into  Braille  or  put  on  magnetic  tape.  The  vast  bulk 
of  correspondence,  records,  and  other  material  to 
be  transcribed  is  normally  in  audio  form  from 
dictating  equipment  and  is  just  as  accessible  to  the 
blind  secretary  as  it  is  to  the  sighted  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reading  of  and  sorting  of  mail,  or 
the  routine  filing  of  printed  records  and  documents 
poses  a  severe  limitation  and  is  virtually  impossible 
in  most  cases.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  most 
significant  limitations  of  the  visually  impaired 
employee  exist  in  the  area  of  direct  input 
accessibility. 
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The  production  of  output,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  virtually  without  constraint.  With  Braille 
or  tape  recording  equipment,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  temporary  or  permanent  memory  storage,  the 
blind  secretary  can  answer  the  telephone,  respond 
to  visitors'  questions  while  serving  as  a  reception¬ 
ist  and  produce  typed  copy  of  any  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  It  has  long  been  established  that,  on  the 
average,  a  well-trained  visually  impaired  typist 
can  produce  transcribed  material  at  a  higher  rate 
and  with  greater  accuracy  than  can  most  sighted 
typists.  The  question  of  proofing  the  typed 
material  was  raised  and  the  best  answer  is  that  the 
really  good  transcriptionists  make  so  few  errors 
that  proofing  becomes  relatively  inconsequential. 

A  number  of  modern  technological  developments 
further  obviates  the  problem.  Most  typists  are 
immediately  aware  when  they  make  a  mistake  and 
the  currently  available  self-correcting  typewriters 
provide  an  immediate  remedy,  while  "reading" 
machines  and  low-vision  aids  provide  another 
resource. 


Another  question  frequently  raised  was 
that  of  how  a  blind  person  can  handle  preprinted 
forms.  The  matter  is  being  handled  by  many 
visually  impaired  secretaries  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ways.  Obviously,  the  blank  forms  must  be  stored 
in  some  manner  so  that  they  can  be  readily  identi¬ 
fied,  either  through  some  systematic  arrangement 
or  by  marking  them  in  some  other  way.  How  the 
blanks  are  located  on  the  page  is  quite  individual¬ 
ized.  Sometimes  a  Braille  code  sheet  is  prepared; 
sometimes  a  template  may  be  used,  but  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  method  is  to  memorize  the 
purpose  and  format  of  each  form  to  be  used. 
Regardless  of  the  method,  it  is  well  established  that 
this  particular  responsibility  poses  no  serious 
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obstacle  to  the  blind  office  worker. 


Another  area  of  responsibility  where  con¬ 
siderable  skepticism  was  voiced  by  the  employers 
was  the  effective  use  of  modern  office  machinery. 
The  most  convincing  proof  that  visually  impaired 
secretaries  are  competent  with  this  equipment  was 
provided  by  the  impressive  demonstration  during 
the  symposium.  Totally  blind  secretaries  operated 
a  variety  of  dictating  machines,  MAGCA.RD  and 
MTST  transcription  equipment  as  well  as  the  self- 
correcting  selectric  typewriter  and  used  the 
equipment  in  the  preparation  of  portions  of  the  draft 
material  for  these  proceedings.  It  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  description  of 
the  technical  details  about  the  manner  in  which 
blind  secretaries  manage  to  operate  this  machinery; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  can  be  and  is  being  done 
routinely  all  over  the  country. 

Wednesday  A.  M.  December  12,  1973 

IX.  WORKSHOP  C: 

"Getting  In,  Staying  On,  Moving  Up" 

Moderators: 

Mr.  Timothy  J.  Costello,  Deputy  Director,  Upper 
Midwest  AMIDS,  Minneapolis 
Mr.  Tommy  Bodine,  State  Supervisor  of  Placement, 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin. 
Miss  Carolyn  Arnold,  Secretary,  Houston 
Lighthouse. 

Mrs.  AudryHebner,  Medical  Secretary,  Kaiser 
Foundation  Hospital,  Panorama  City, 
California. 
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Before  this  workshop  began,  the  concept  of 
nC.  U.  B.  ""—Competence,  Usefulness,  and  Belonging— 
was  presented.  The  participants  were  then  recon¬ 
stituted  into  three  groups  and  requested  to  conduct 
their  deliberations  within  that  framework.  The 
problems  relating  to  the  three  phases  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  getting  a  job,  keeping  it,  and  finding  advance¬ 
ment,  were  discussed  within  the  C.  U.  B.  concept. 

The  procedure  was  for  one  person  to  present  a 
challenging  question  or  statement  intended  to  provoke 
spontaneous  meaningful  response  from  the  others. 

The  approach  resulted  in  a  rather  ’’free-wheeling" 
form  of  dialogue  not  readily  subject  to  topical 
structuring,  and  so  the  written  and  oral  reports  are 
summarized  here  with  little  attempt  at  editing. 

Competence,  i.  e.  job  qualification,  is  of 
little  consequence  unless  one  is  able  to  make  use  of 
the  attendant  skills.  No  one  can  perform  his  job 
effectively  or  advance  in  it  without  self-confidence 
and  so  he  must  frequently  ask  himself  the  question: 
am  I  competent? ,  how  useful  am  I?  ,  and  how  can  I 
find  out? 

Questions  and  Answers: 


Question:  "How  do  secretaries  feel  about  competence 

in  the  office?  What  clues  should  they 
look  for  which  might  provide  some  feed¬ 
back  from  which  to  formulate  judgments 
about  their  own  competence?  " 

Responses: 

(A.)  "There  are  often  specific  requests  for 
my  services,  and  I  am  frequently  given  the 
most  difficult  assignments.  These  are  jobs 
that  require  extra  skill  and  diligence,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  sign.  ’’ 
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(B)  MI  can  concentrate;  I  can  close  out 
irrelevant  extra  noises  and  disregard  things 
that  might  constitute  interruptions  for 
others;  I  have  built  up  a  tolerance  for 
outside  interference.  n 

(C)  nI  do  more;  I  am  more  productive  than 
others  in  the  office.  My  boss  acknowledges 
this  and  recognizes  that  it  results  in  a  cost 
saving  to  the  company  since  they  no  longer 
have  to  pay  outside  or  temporary  help  to  get 
extra  jobs  done;  they  know  I  can  handle 
them  most  of  the  time.  " 

(D)  "It  is  flattering  to  learn  that  work  is 
saved  for  me  to  do  when  I  am  gone  or  on 
leave.  " 

Question:  "Would  you  feel  competent  if  you  did  only 
as  much  work  as  the  others;  in  other  words, 

if  you  didn’t  go  the  extra  mile?  " 

Responses: 

(A)  The  first  answer,  a  very  quick  response, 
was  "This  is  a  trap]  It  is  often  the  expect¬ 
ation  that  a  blind  worker  will  function  this 
way.  That  results  in  overqualified  people 
continuing  in  jobs  for  which  they  are  not 
really  motivated.  " 

(B)  "It  is  a  fact  of  life;  to  demonstrate  your 
competence,  you  have  to  work  harder.  It 
all  boils  down  to  a  matter  of  deficits  and 
credits.  The  deficit  is  blindness,  and 
therefore  you  have  to  produce  more  to  be  on 
the  credit  side.  " 

Question:  "How  does  this  feeling  of  competence  and 
demonstration  of  usefulness  relate  to  a 
person's  sense  of  belonging?  " 
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Responses: 

(A)  "You  must  be  able  to  relate  to  others, 
appreciate  their  competence  and  be  aware 
of  their  sense  of  belonging-it  is  not  only- 
up  to  you.  " 

(B)  "It  takes  a  lot  of  energy  output;  we  have 
to  produce  more.  " 

(C)  -  "In  my  office  there  are  four  blind  and 
three  sighted  persons  employed;  I  find  that 
the  sighted  secretaries  don’t  care  as  much.  " 

(This  problem  was  not  resolved  in  the 
discussion.  ) 

(D)  "If  you  want  to  belong,  don’t  bring 
your  outside  personal  problems  to  the  job.  " 

(E)  "Getting  along  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  belonging,  one  can  some¬ 
times  get  along  with  a  group  and  yet  not 
really  be  a  part  of  it.  This  is  frequently 
true  of  handicapped  people;  many  blind 
people  create  this  discriminatory  atmosphere 
themselves  by  their  own  attitudes  and  actions. 
It  is  the  blind  person’s  fault  if  he  fails  to 
recognize  and  do  something  about  it.  " 

Question:  "What  signs  does  an  employer  look  for 
when  he  is  planning  to  promote  someone 
into  a  vacancy?  " 

Responses: 

(A)  "He  looks  for  someone  with  ingenuity 
and  a  willingness  and  ability  to  assume 
responsibilities.  " 

(B)  "All  supervisors  demand  that  people 
get  along  with  others;  this  ability  is  also 
looked  for  by  the  employer.  " 
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Question:  "What  are  some  of  the  commonly 

recognized  factors  relating  to  job  promotion? 

Responses: 

(A)  "A.  blind  person  has  to  learn  how  to 
deal  with  sighted  people  and  to  create  a  good 
climate.  A  good  sense  of  humor  is  helpful 
and  it  is  important  to  avoid  a  feeling  of 
denial.  " 

(B)  "You  should  attempt  to  balance  your 
friends  between  blind  and  sighted  people 
and  to  develop  common  interests.  " 

Question:  "How  did  you  get  promoted?  " 

Responses: 

(A)  "My  supervisor  was  not  very  competent 
and  I  did  everything  I  could  to  show  I  could 
do  the  job  when  I  knew  it  was  about  to 
become  vacant.  You  must  have  a  high 
sense  of  competitiveness  and  a  strong 
desire  to  show  what  you  can  do.  " 

(B)  "I  used  pulll  " 

(C)  "It  was  probably  due  to  my  own  interest, 
a  strong  desire  to  get  ahead  and  discussions 
with  my  co-workers  and  supervisor  about 
what  I  could  see  in  the  job.  In  other  words, 

I  displayed  my  interest,  and  I  tried  to 
increase  my  technical  skills;  I  took  courses 
and  worked  very  hard  to  qualify  myself. 

Part  of  the  secret  is,  you  have  to  be  noticed 
and  see  to  it  that  you  are  not  taken  for 
granted.  " 

(D)  "I  identified  a  particular  need  in  our 
office  that  was  not  being  met  and  so  a  job 
was  created  for  me.  " 
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(E)  MYou  have  to  work  harder,  anticipate 
needs  in  the  office  and  be  able  to  adapt  to 
them.  It  is  then  possible  to  get  the 
cooperation  of  your  employer  to  make 
changes  which  will  benefit  him  and  provide 
greater  opportunities  for  you.  n 

General  Observations:  A  number  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  not  developed  in  the  question- answer  dialogue 
were  also  brought  out. 

Rehabilitation  counsellors  should  stay 
abreast  of  current  developments  in  various  aids  and 
supportive  devices  and  see  to  it  that  their  clients  are 
aware  of  their  availability.  An  advanced  low-vision 
aid  or  M reading  machine n  might  be  just  what  it  takes 
to  open  up  a  new  job  or  an  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment. 


Training  centers  should  assume  some 
responsibility  above  and  beyond  the  teaching  of 
technical  skills.  The  ability  to  socialize  and  interact 
with  co-workers  on  a  personal  basis  is  extremely 
important.  Experiences  aimed  at  developing  social 
skills  should  be  part  of  the  training  curriculum.  One 
cannot  develop  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group 
without  having  a  feeling  of  social  normalcy. 

Mixed  opinions  were  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  discharging  blind  employees.  The  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  a  part  of  persuading 
an  employer  to  hire  a  client,  agrees  in  advance  that 
it  will  in  effect  fire  the  blind  employee  if  he  is  not 
satisfactory,  thereby  relieving  the  employer  of  any 
embarrassment.  The  observation  was  made  that 
placement  failures  generally  result  from  poor 
placements.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  getting 
the  job  is  quite  different  from  doing  the  job  and  is 
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usually  disproportionately  harder. 


Opinions  were  mixed  as  to  the  desirability 
of  having  a  rehabilitation  counsellor  accompany  the 
job  applicant.  There  was  a  general  consensus  that 
the  counsellor  might  well  make  the  initial  contact 
for  the  applicant  and  perhaps  assist  further  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  work  experience,  that  is,  where 
the  applicant  has  never  successfully  held  a  job. 
Trainers  and  counsellors  agreed  that  the  practice 
job  interview  is  helpful  to  the  applicants. 

The  perennial  distinction  between  the  way 
in  which  totally  and  partially  blind  persons  are 
received  by  sighted  persons  was  discussed  with 
emphasis  on  the  ambiguous  status  of  the  partially 
blind,  many  of  whom  feel  that  they  do  not  fit  into  the 
world  of  the  seeing  or  of  the  blind. 

The  major  point  made  on  promotion  called 
for  a  "phase  II"  of  the  rehabilitation  process  which 
would  assure  the  opportunity  for  underemployed 
persons  to  be  retrained  and  further  trained  with 
financial  assistance. 


Wednesday  P.  M.  December  12,  1973 

X.  "Team  Survey  of  Employment 
Opportunities  in  Houston,  Texas" 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  participants 
were  divided  into  ten  teams  with  from  three  to  four 
members  on  each  team.  An  effort  was  made  to 
include  at  least  one  member  from  the  employed 
secretary  group  and  the  counselor-trainer  group  in 
each  team.  Prior  to  the  symposium  the  public 
relations  chairman  had  assembled  a  list  of 
approximately  60  potential  employers  in  the  Houston 
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area.  Each  team  captain  was  provided  with  a  copy  of 
this  list  and  requested  to  contact  by  telephone  one  or 
more  specific  firms  from  this  list.  No  appointments 
had  been  made  in  advance;  it  was  up  to  the  team 
captain  to  make  his  own  arrangements.  Despite  the 
limited  time,  only  24  hours,  each  of  the  team 
captains  succeeded  in  arranging  for  at  least  one 
interview.  The  teams  left  the  hotel  at  approximately 
noon  and  were  requested  to  report  back  by  3:30.  All 
but  two  met  this  deadline. 

Altogether  ten  companies  were  visited. 

These  included  three  major  oil  companies,  (Gulf, 
Continental,  and  Shell),  two  insurance  companies 
(Aetna  and  Great  Southern),  two  law  firms.  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Company,  a  brokerage  firm, 
(Merrill,  Lynch,  etc.  ),  and  the  University  of 
Houston. 


Probably  the  most  positive  response  came 
from  the  personnel  manager  of  the  Aetna  Insurance 
Company  which  is  currently  interested  in  hiring 
another  transcription  typist  for  its  secretarial  pool. 
The  team  was  encouraged  to  pursue  the  contact 
within  the  next  two  weeks  and  was  assured  that 
qualified  blind  applicants  would  be  given  serious 
consideration.  The  administrative  partner  of  one  of 
the  law  firms  (a  very  large  company  employing 
nearly  200  attorneys)  indicated  a  very  positive  res¬ 
ponse  and  was  quite  willing  to  consider  blind 
applicants  to  work  on  his  secretarial  staff.  However, 
he  was  emphatic  in  his  insistence  that  a  very  high 
degree  of  training  and  job  proficiency  be  demon¬ 
strated.  He  confessed  that  his  apprehension  grew 
from  concern  over  the  embarrassment  that  might 
arise  if  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  the  visually 
handicapped  employee.  The  receptive  point  of  view 
may  in  some  measure  have  resulted  from  the  fact 
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that  the  firm  already  employs  two  persons  with 
other  types  of  handicaps  and  that  the  administrative 
partner  himself  had  had  some  contact  with  blind 
colleagues.  It  was  learned  that  in  one  of  the  oil 
companies,  although  there  were  no  blind  employees 
to  date,  a  handicap  program  was  already  in  effect 
and  the  company  was  soon  to  engage  a  blind 
computer  programmer.  The  attitude  was  thoroughly 
receptive  and  the  contact  should  be  followed.  At 
another  of  the  firms,  the  team  found  the  represen¬ 
tative  to  be  openminded  but  unable  to  think  of  any 
existing  opportunities  for  blind  secretaries.  He  did 
indicate,  however,  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
representatives  of  the  Texas  Commission  and 
conduct  a  thorough  job  analysis  of  the  company  in  an 
effort  to  find  possible  job  opportunities  for  visually 
impaired  secretaries.  At  another  of  the  oil 
companies  the  personnel  director  was  intensely 
interested,  asked  a  number  of  significant  questions, 
and  reviewed  a  number  of  possible  positions  in  the 
office  (employing  approximately  1,  800  people) 
where  blind  persons  might  be  placed.  At  the 
University  of  Houston  the  team  found  that  although 
there  were  a  number  of  other  handicapped  people 
employed,  there  were  no  blind  persons  among  these 
at  the  present  time.  The  attitude  was  responsive  to 
the  idea  of  cooperating  with  anyone  making  a  effort 
to  open  job  opportunities  for  blind  applicants.  The 
overall  response  to  the  visits  by  the  ten  teams  was 
positive  and  receptive;  however,  a  number  of 
negative  attitudes  should  not  be  omitted.  At  one 
firm  serious  apprehension  was  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  hazard  that  the  use  of  a  dog  guide 
might  pose  in  the  work  environment.  Another 
personnel  director  clearly  indicated  that  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  his  obligation  to  the  overall 
community  of  blind  citizens  was  thoroughly  fulfilled 
by  his  charitable  financial  contribution.  In  some 
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cases  there  was  evidence  of  "buckpassing”;  however, 
it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  this  element  inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  interviews  were  arranged  on  very  short  notice 
and  with  little  opportunity  for  groundwork  to  have 
been  laid. 

Perhaps  one  significant  conclusion  that 
could  be  reached  from  this  experiment  is  the  fact 
that  almost  all  of  the  employers  contacted  manifested 
virtually  no  knowledge  of  blindness,  blind  people  and 
their  problems  or  their  potentiality  as  dependable 
and  productive  employees.  Another  thought,  in 
terms  of  the  evaluation  of  the  positive  response,  is 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  been  as  positive  had  the  probe  been  actually 
in  search  of  employment  rather  than  just  an 
information- gathering  mission.  We  may  presume 
that  this  kind  of  endeavor  might  be  profitably 
pursued  in  other  areas  of  high  employment  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  the  validity  of  this  presumption 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  present  effort  has 
been  pursued  and  the  effects  ascertained.  Although 
contact  with  but  ten  employers  is  perhaps  minimal, 
it  is  probably  a  sufficient  number  from  which  to 
gather  some  meaningful  inferences. 

In  reviewing  the  implementation  of  this 
phase  of  the  symposium  program,  it  was  evident 
that  a  field  survey  of  this  type,  conducted  in  conjun¬ 
ction  with  a  conference,  could  be  improved.  It  is 
recommended  that  team  leaders  be  given  a  briefing 
ahead  of  time,  that  their  assignments  of  appointment 
be  made  early,  that  full  team  groups  be  set  up  in 
advance,  and  that  the  captains  arrive  half  a  day 
early  to  establish  their  contacts. 
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Thursday  A.  M.  December  13,  1973 
XI.  WORKSHOP  D: 

M Education  and  Training— Factors  to  be 
Considered  in  the  Design  of  a  Model 
Training  Facility n 

Moderators : 

Mr.  James  Clerihan,  Instructor,  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of  Houston 

Mr.  Bunk  Good  rum.  Placement  Specialist,  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Gertrude  Musier,  Program  Manager,  IBM 

Corporation,  Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jersey. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  workshop,  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  again  divided  into  three  groups  and 
assigned  the  task  of  designing  an  idealized  facility  to 
train  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons  for  work 
in  the  secretarial  fields.  It  was  felt  that,  by  this 
time,  the  participants  were  particularly  geared  to 
this  assignment  because  of  the  overall  orientation 
developed  in  the  previous  three  workshops,  i.  e.  ,  (A.) 
attitudes  and  needs  of  employers,  (B)  personal  skills 
and  job  techniques  currently  being  used  by  successful 
blind  secretaries,  and  (C)  the  review  of  significant 
factors  involved  in  procuring  a  job,  functioning 
effectively  in  it  and  pursuing  opportunities  for 
advancement.  To  provide  a  realistic  nucleus  for 
thinking,  it  was  assumed  that  the  model  facility  would 
be  established  in  Reston,  Virginia,  and  that  unlimited 
financial  resources  would  be  available.  Again,  the 
writing  committee  has  consolidated  the  reports  of  the 
three  working  groups  into  a  single  synopsis. 

I.  PLANNING;  Preliminary  factors  to  be  evaluated. 

A..  A.  survey  of  the  job  market  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  employment  potential  of  the  region. 
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B.  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
number  and  nature  of  rehabilitation  and 
training  centers  already  existing  in  the  area 
including  educational  facilities  such  as 
municipal  or  business  colleges  offering 
courses  in  commercial  skills. 

C.  Guidelines  for  client  qualifications  should  be 
established;  i.  e.  ,  chronological  age,  high 
school  graduate,  etc. 

D.  A  referral  system  should.be  designed  and  an 
estimate  made  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
potential  client  flow  in  order  to  fix  the  size 
and  character  of  the  physical  facilities  as 
well  as  the  make-up  of  the  staff.  The  training 
facility  should  be  large  enough  to  ensure  that 
there  will  not  be  more  than  25  students  in 
each  class  and  that  the  student-teacher  ratio 
will  not  be  higher  than  five  students  per 
teacher. 

E.  Wherever  possible,  the  facilities  of  colleges 
and  business  schools  in  the  region  should  be 
utilized  in  the  instructional  program. 

II.  PROGRAM 

A.  Client  Selection:  A  carefully  worked-out 

system  to  maintain  constant  contact  with 
other  rehabilitation  resources  such  as 
rehabilitation  and  training  centers  and  other 
state  and  private  agencies  should  be  devised. 

B.  Testing  and  evaluation  of  applicants: 

After  the  initial  application  of  a  client  has 
been  accepted,  an  in-depth  evaluation 
procedure  should  be  invoked  before  final 
admission  into  the  training  program.  Such 
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testing  should  include  the  following: 

(1.  )  Complete  psychological  workup  including 
vocational  aptitude  tests. 

(2.  )  Physical  examination  including  thorough 
eye  examination  to  ensure  maximal 
utilization  of  residual  vision. 

(3.  )  Personality  development;  evaluation  of 
personal  habits  such  as  hygiene  and 
grooming  to  facilitate  planning  for  a 
program  of  remedial  measures. 

(4.  )  Evaluation  of  social  maturity  and 
skills. 

(5.  )  Evaluation  of  mobility  skills. 

(6.  )  Evaluation  of  communication  ability 
including  writing  and  verbal  skills, 
knowledge  of  spelling,  grammar,  and 
basic  composition,  present  ability  in 
the  use  of  Braille  and  typing,  telephone 
techniques,  ability  to  use  tape  recorder, 
and,  possibly,  the  use  of  reading 
machines  or  low-vision  aids. 

C.  Curriculum: 

(1.  )  Testing  facilities:  The  facilities  used 
to  carry  out  the  preliminary  tests  and 
evaluations  recommended  in  the  previous 
section  need  not  necessarily  be  situated 
at  the  training  center  itself.  The  results 
of  the  preliminary  tests  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  staff  so  that  the  schedule 
of  activities  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  trainee. 

(2.  )  The  program  should  contain  specific 

positive  facilities  to  aid  in  personality 
development.  This  aspect  of  the 
program  should  be  considered  as  a 
major  responsibility  and  not  merely 
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incidental  to  the  academic  courses. 

(3.  )  Mobility  skills  should  be  developed  to  a 
high  degree;  again,  the  teaching  need 
not  necessarily  be  done  at  the  training 
center  itself  providing  adequate  training 
facilities  are  available  nearby. 

(4.  )  The  general  academic  curriculum  should 
contain  all  of  the  courses  and  educational 
material  customarily  presented  by 
accredited  high  schools  and  business 
colleges.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
courses  in  clerical  and  secretarial 
skills,  the  curriculum  should  include 
training  in  the  use  of  specialized 
equipment  of  particular  value  to  vis¬ 
ually  impaired  secretaries  such  as 
reading  machines,  low- vision  aids, 
light  probe,  and  magnetic  tape  recorders. 
Training  must  include  the  use  of  the 
most  current  equipment  such  as 
MA.GCARD,  and  MTST,  modern  copying 

machines,  and  the  various  self- 
* 

correcting  typewriters  now  being  sold. 

i 

III.  PLACEMENT 
■ 

i 

The  primary  responsibility  for  placement 
should  be  lodged  with  the  appropriate  agency. 
Close  liaison  between  the  staff  of  the  training 
facility  and  the  placement  agency  should  be 
maintained.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
involve,  through  direct  contact,  all  available 
resources  such  as  employment  agencies  and 
personnel  offices  of  identified  potential 
employers.  In  the  final  stage  of  the  program, 
provision  should  be  made  for  specific 
training  in  job -interview  skills.  To  maintain 
a  high  level  of  performance  by  those  visually 
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impaired  secretaries  already  working  in 
the  field,  and  to  enhance  their  opportunities 
for  advancement,  the  training  center  should 
include  provision  for  refresher  courses  and 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  latest  techniques 
as  new  and  increasingly  sophisticated  office 
equipment  comes  into  use. 

XII.  nThe  Rehabilitation  Process  — 

Training  and  Employment" 

Panel  Members: 

Dr.  Robert  LaDuke,  Professor  of  Orientation  and 
Mobility,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
University,  Austin 

Ms.  Winifred  O'Hara,  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  Houston  Independent  School 
District 

Mr.  Miles  Philpott,  Placement  Specialist,  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Dallas 
Mr.  Louis  Vieceli,  Coordinator,  Placement 

Counsellor  Training  Program,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale 
Dr.  S.  Bradley  Burson,  (Moderator),  Argonne 

National  Laboratory,  Argonne,  Illinois. 

NOTE:  At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  emphasize 

the  research  aspect  of  this  National  Symposium  on 
Employment  of  the  Visually  Impaired  in  Secretarial 
Fields.  The  procedure  throughout  was  to  develop  a 
consensus  of  the  participants  through  discussion 
rather  than  to  assemble  a  number  of  individual 
opinions.  For  this  reason,  the  reader  will  note  that 
there  are  few  points  in  these  proceedings  where 
verbatim  statements  have  been  included.  The 
writing  committee  has  invoked  this  same  philosophy 
with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the  four  speakers  on 
this  panel.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate 
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redundancy  and  personal  comments  to  the  end  that 
only  specific  points  and  recommentations  remain. 

Summary  of  Observations  and  Recommendations 
Made  by  the  Members  of  the  Panel. 

(1.  )  One  acknowledged  problem  in  the  field  of 
placement  is  the  relatively  widespread  negative 
attitude  on  the  part  of  potential  employers.  This 
bias  must  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  directly  in 
an  employment  program  that  includes  community  and 
employer  education  with  regard  to  the  capabilities  of 
blind  employees. 

(2.  )  Another  problem  area  lies  in  the  makeup  of  the 
corps  of  rehabilitation  counsellors.  Most  of  the 
counsellors  have  an  academic  background  and  have 
little  or  no  job  experience  themselves.  This  lack  of 
knowledge  and  experience  has  two  deleterious  effects 
in  that  (a)  it  tends  to  limit  the  counsellor’s  scope  of 
activity  in  behalf  of  his  client  and  (b)  the  counsellor 
may,  although  acting  in  good  faith,  create  a  barrier 
to  a  client’s  ambition  because  of  what  he,  the 
counsellor,  believes  to  be  unrealistic  expectations. 

(3.  )  Another  common  defect  of  many  rehabilitation 
systems  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  too  frequently  the 
matter  of  placement  is  separated  from  that  of 
selection  and  training.  Placement  should  be  a  part 
of  the  total  rehabilitation  process  and  be  an  issue  in 
the  picture  from  the  time  of  the  first  interview. 
Counsellor  and  client  alike  should  both  be  involved 
as  early  as  possible  so  that  when  training  is 
completed,  job  possibilities  are  on  the  horizon.  In 
short,  the  role  of  the  counsellor  in  the  area  of 
placement  should  be  clarified;  what  is  his  respon¬ 
sibility,  his  obligation,  and  in  particular  his 
relationships  to  the  client  and  to  the  employer. 

(4.  )  Those  who  make  their  life  careers  in  the 
rehabilitation  system  are  concerned  with  the 
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development  of  employment  opportunities  for  blind 
persons.  Most  of  the  emphasis  deals  with  the  totally 
blind  since  naturally  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  partially  blind  person.  The 
increasing  awareness  of  the  whole  gambit  of  different 
and  specialized  problems  confronting  the  person  with 
some  usable  vision  should  continue  and  be  intensified. 
Counsellors  should  be  better  educated  about  these 
problems  that  characterize  the  unique  situation  of 
the  partially  blind  client. 

(5.  )  The  extreme  importance  of  independence  of 
mobility  brought  out  throughout  the  four  workshop 
discussions  was  sharply  re-emphasized  by  the  panel 
speakers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  two  studies  have 
been  made,  both  of  which  demonstrated  that  the 
employment  success  of  blind  persons  is  clearly 
correlated  with  their  orientational  mobility  skills. 
Mobility  training  should  be  conducted  throughout  the 
blind  person’s  educational  experience  from  elementary 
through  high  school,  yet  few  educational  systems 
have  adequate  facilities  to  accomplish  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  All  too  often,  mobility  training  is  left  to  the 
rehabilitation  center.  It  was  noted  that  Colorado  has 
a  law  requiring  school  systems  to  provide  mobility 
training  for  blind  students  and  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  establish  similar  legislation  in  Texas. 
Obviously,  where  the  onset  of  blindness  occurs  later 
in  life,  mobility  training  must  be  left  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  system.  Better  coordination  of  mobility  train¬ 
ing  is  needed.  In  Texas,  a  system  has  been  worked 
out  wherein  the  orientation  mobility  instructor  works 
directly  with  the  rehabilitation  or  placement 
counsellor  or  the  rehabilitation  engineer.  There  are 
also  exciting  results  with  the  various  new  electronic 
devices  now  being  developed,  such  as  the  supersonic 
binoral  glasses.  This  device  makes  it  possible  for 
a  totally  blind  person  to  detect  an  object,  and  in 
some  cases  estimate  the  character  of  the  surface 
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and  the  distance  to  it. 

(6.  )  In  Texas,  a  comprehensive  job-placement 
program  invokes  the  team  approach.  The  rehabili¬ 
tation  counsellor  is  at  the  center  of  the  team  and  has 
a  variety  of  other  specialists  at  his  disposal;  these 
include  the  rehabilitation  teacher,  the  mobility 
specialist,  the  business  enterprise  supervisor,  the 
medical  consultant,  the  placement  specialist,  and 
any  other  resource  whose  services  might  be  useful 
to  provide  employment  opportunities.  Within  the 
latter  group  would  be  the  lighthouse  program  which 
provides  secretarial  training  in  the  fields  of  business, 
medicine  and  law. 

(7.  )  Another  difficult  area  wherein  better  counselling 
is  needed  is  that  of  career  selection  made  by  blind 
college  students.  All  too  often  the  major  field 
selected,  such  as  psychology  or  philosophy,  is  one 
in  which  far  too  few  job  opportunities  exist.  The 
result  is  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  have 
been  spent  with  virtually  no  job  skills  having  been 
acquired. 

(8.  )  One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  job  procurement 
is  the  lack  of  work  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant.  This  situation  is  being  helped  in  some 
areas  through  special  summerwork  projects  or  on- 
the-job  training.  In  some  instances,  this  method 
may  provide  sufficient  work  experience  to  give  the 
blind  person  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  and  sell  him¬ 
self  to  an  employer.  In  short,  whatever  the  approach 
may  be,  the  rehabilitation  organization  must  be 
committed  to  finding  job  opportunities  for  blind  people. 
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XIII.  EXHIBITS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 


Most  secretarial  work  entails  the  mastery 
and  application  of  a  wide  diversity  of  physical  skills  — 
the  operation  of  recording  and  copying  equipment, 
typing  and  sometimes  manning  a  switchboard  as  well. 
When  the  leaders  of  VISTA  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
training  symposium,  they  were  committed  from  the 
outset  to  create  a  realistic  environment  within  which 
to  stage  the  deliberative  effort.  The  Planning 
Committee  grasped  this  objective  immediately  and 
designed  the  conference  in  such  a  way  that  the  real 
down-to-earth  responsibilities  of  a  professional 
secretary  would  not  become  shrouded  in  the  rhetoric 
usually  manifest  in  conventions  and  conferences. 

The  plenary  sessions  were  conducted  in 
the  Bluebonnet  Room  of  the  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel. 
The  room  was  large  enough  to  permit  the  installation 
of  a  variety  of  office  equipment  and  the  use  and 
demonstration  of  this  equipment  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  Symposium.  A  good  example  of  this  technique 
was  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  Simulated 
Interview  episode  (Section  VI)  in  which  Mr.  Reckert 
used  the  STENOMASK  to  record  a  letter  dictated  by 
Professor  Huber  and  then  retired  to  the  corner  of 
the  meeting  room  to  transcribe  it  where  everyone  in 
the  meeting  could  observe  his  performance. 

Time  was  allotted  throughout  the  meetings 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  individualized  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Although  those  named  below  were  given  the 
primary  responsibility  for  demonstrating  the  pieces 
of  equipment  noted  along  with  their  names,  others 
among  the  group  of  blind  secretaries  present  also 
shared  in  this  phase  of  the  program.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  none  of  the  demonstrations  had  been 
rehearsed  before  the  meeting  took  place. 
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Most  of  the  equipment  was  standard  office 
machinery  and  the  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  how 
blind  secretaries  have  mastered  its  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  appliances  were  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  new  and  exotic  special  aids  that  are 
rapidly  becoming  available. 

Several  closed-circuit  television  magnifiers 
are  now  on  the  market;  these  provide  reading  capa¬ 
bility  for  many  persons  with  extremely  low  residual 
vision.  One  of  these,  the  VISUALTEK,  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  Mrs.  Nadeen  Hackwell,  a  partially  blind 
secretary  from  Ogden,  Utah.  The  LIGHTPROBE, 
another  device  now  available  which  can  be  used  for 
a  wide  variety  of  purposes  was  demonstrated  by 
Miss  Donna  Veno,  secretary  at  the  Boston  College 
Law  School. 

Mr.  Veto  Proscia,  formerly  with  the  MIT 
Sensory  Aids  Evaluation  Center,  and  currently  with 
Telesensory  Systems  Inc.  (manufacturers  of  the 
OPTACON)was  invited  to  participate  as  a  consultant. 
Mrs.  Helen  Moore,  formerly  a  professional 
secretary  and  presently  employed  as  a  computer 
programmer,  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  OPTA.CON 
by  looking  up  words  in  a  dictionary  in  response  to 
spontaneous  requests  from  the  audience.  Mrs.  Mary 
Ballard,  legal  secretary  from  Rochester,  New  York, 
demonstrated  use  of  the  STEREOTONER. 

Mr.  Harvey  Lauer  is  associated  with  the 
section  for  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  at  the  VA 
Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois,  where  he  conducts  research 
and  teaches  the  use  of  electronic  reading  aids  and 
other  advanced  technical  appliances  presently  being 
developed.  Because  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
experience  in  this  area,  Mr.  Lauer  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  symposium  as  a  resource  person 
in  this  field.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  this  responsi- 
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bility,  he  presented  a  well  thought  out  written  state¬ 
ment  of  his  findings  and  views  to  the  editing  comm¬ 
ittee  at  the  close  of  the  conference.  The  document 
is  too  extensive  to  be  reprinted  in  its  entirely  here, 
but  some  of  his  most  significant  observations  and 
recommendations  have  been  extracted  and  are 
presented. 

NOTE:  The  following  comments  and  recommendations 
have  been  condensed  from  the  written  report 
by  Mr.  Harvey  Lauer.  The  material  has 
been  digested  and  rewritten  to  better  suit 
the  needs  of  this  document  and  so  it  is  not 
included  in  quotation  marks. 

The  OPTACON,  which  is  a  tactile  reading 
aid,  has  been  available  for  some  time,  and  its 
characteristics  are  generally  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  STEREOTONER  is  an  acoustical  device 
which  converts  the  material  being  read  into  audio 
patterns.  To  date,  only  a  few  are  available  and  it 
is  still  under  evaluation.  The  instrument  measures 
4  X  5  x  inches  and  weighs  only  19  ounces.  It  is 
worn  on  the  chest  with  the  earphone  cables  being 
built  into  the  neck  strap.  The  stereophonic  output 
makes  the  signals  more  comprehensible  than  they 
were  from  the  old  VISI TONER,  which  the 
STEREOTONER  replaces.  The  small  vertical 
camera  can  readily  be  moved  along  the  platen  of  a 
typewriter. 

Blind  persons  with  keen  sensory  ability 
seem  to  be  attracted  to  the  clerical  field;  they  there¬ 
fore  make  good  candidates  for  either  reading  aid. 

They  tend  to  use  Braille,  while  part  of  their  stock- 
in-trade  is  manual  dexterity.  Their  speed  of  audi¬ 
tory  perception  is  rapid,  and  this  seems  to  be  more 
important  in  the  use  of  the  STEREOTONER  than  does 
pitch  discrimination.  Another  positive  factor  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  monitoring  of  one’s  own  typing 
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does  not  require  a  high  degree  of  skill  or  speed  with 
either  reading  aid.  Either  instrument  can  be  used  to 
locate  errors  and  to  maneuver  the  work  into  position 
for  making  corrections,  even  when  the  typist  cannot 
recall  the  line  or  space  of  the  error.  The  typist  can 
also  read  final  entries  after  having  been  interrupted. 
The  use  of  a  reading  aid  could  improve  the  situation 
for  many,  if  not  most  transcribers.  Users  of  the 
OPTACON  should  be  encouraged  to  invert  the  retina 
of  their  cameras  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  camera  will 
be  up  and  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  used  to  monitor 
material  in  the  typewriter.  The  typewriter  and  the 
correct  reading  aid  are  natural  partners  in  the  blind 
typist’s  armament. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  either 
reading  aid  requires  extensive  training  and  practice. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  degree  of  proficiency 
obtainable  by  any  particular  individual.  Some 
individuals  do  better  with  either  the  OPTACON  or  the 
STEREOTONER,  while  still  others  seem  to  be 
equally  adept  with  either.  On  the  other  hand, 
unfortunately,  for  some  people,  neither  machine 
seems  to  be  suitable.  For  those  who  can  use  either, 
we  are  inclined  to  recommend  the  OPTACON  for 
such  people  as  lawyers  and  programmers,  while  the 
STEREOTONER  seems  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
typists  and  vendors.  In  any  event,  training  agencies 
should  offer  their  clients  the  choice  of  whichever 
instrument  best  meets  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
individual.  If  this  policy  is  not  followed,  it  will  work 
a  hardship  on  the  client. 

NOTE:  Copies  of  the  complete  report  from  which  the 
above  comments  have  been  taken  may  be 
obtained  by  request  to  Mr.  Harvey  Lauer, 

VA.  Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois. 
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Various  participants  were  assigned  as 
reporters  to  the  workshop  sessions.  Several  of  the 
reporters  utilized  the  secretarial  services  of  other 
participants  and  dictated  their  reports  later  to  be 
transcribed.  Some  of  the  blind  reporters  taped  their 
own  reports  directly,  others  submitted  them  in  Braille. 

The  office  included  representative  equip¬ 
ment  kindly  supplied  by  the  IBM  Corporation,  a  local 
office  furniture  supplier,  and  the  Houston  Lighthouse. 
We  deeply  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  in  making  it  possible  to  put  on  the 
demonstrations. 

DEMONSTRATORS  AND  EQUIPMENT  DISPLAYED 

Mr.  Jean  Dorf,  Legal  Division,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  MT/ ST  and  IBM 
TRANSCRIBER,  (IBM  Corp.  ). 

Mrs.  Mary  Ballard,  Martin  &  Dutcher, 

Attorneys,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ,  MAGNETIC  CARD 
MACHINE,  IBM  TRANSCRIBER,  (IBM  Corp.  ), 
STEREOTONER  (Mauch  Laboratories). 

Mr.  William  F.  Reckert,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ,  IBM  SELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 
(IBM  Corp.  ),  STENOMA.SK  (Talk,  Inc.  ). 

Miss  Betty  Ann  Jones,  Commercial  Travelers 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  ,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ,  CORRECTING 
SELECTRIC  and  IBM  TRANSCRIBER  (IBM  Corp.  ). 

Mrs.  Helen  Moore,  University  of  Colorado 
Medical  Center,  Denver,  Colo.  ,  OPTACON 
(Telesensory  Systems,  Inc.  ). 

Mrs.  Nadeen  Hackwell,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Ogden,  Utah,  VISUAL TEK. 

Miss  Donna  Veno,  Boston  College  Law  School, 
LIGHTPROBE. 
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XIV.  SYMPOSIUM  CONCLUSION- LUNCHEON 


The  highlight  of  the  program  was  the 
luncheon  where  representatives  of  the  cooperating 
state,  federal  and  private  agencies  summarized  their 
overall  reactions  to  the  conference.  In  addition  to 
the  principal  address,  remarks  were  made  by  officers 
of  two  independent  consumer  organizations. 

The  following  relates  the  views  expressed 
by  the  speakers  (in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
introduced): 


Mr.  Tommy  Bodine 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 

"I  would  like  to  say  that  I've  gained 
something  from  this  conference.  I've  been  working 
in  the  field  of  placement  of  blind  people  for  twelve 
years,  but  I've  learned  some  things  here.  I've 
placed  a  number  of  blind  secretaries  myself,  but  my 
personal  attitudes  have  been  expanded  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  so  that  I  will  be  pushing  our  people  to  look  for 
better  jobs  for  our  blind  secretaries. 

I  do  feel  that  we're  leaving  here  with  one 
deficit,  though.  In  our  program  we  mentioned 
promotion  many  times,  and  I  conducted  a  session 
which  was  supposed  to  take  this  into  consideration, 
but  I  don't  feel  we  really  did  this.  As  a  professional 
leading  the  Program  of  Placement  Specialists,  I  am 
very  unhappy  with  the  promotion  situation  for  our 
blind  people.  I  need  help  in  this  area,  and  if  there  is 
anyone  who  can  give  me  some  help  in  this  respect, 

I  have  some  open  ears.  " 
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Mr.  George  Magers 

Office  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 

(D/HEW) 

"The  Office  for  the  Blind  has  long  encour¬ 
aged  and  supported  conferences  of  this  kind  which 
expand  the  employment  opportunities  for  blind  people. 

I  appreciate  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Planning  Committee  for  this  symposium  and  am 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
conference  for  the  past  three  days.  " 

Mr.  Mario  George 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Vocational  Education  Research 

(D/HEW) 

"Very  briefly  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  having  had  the  privilege  of  spending 
the  past  three  days  with  you.  You  have  sensitized  my 
awareness.  I  should  be  able  to  speak  and  to  act 
more  effectively  in  your  behalf  when  I  return  to  the 
bureaucratic  exercises  of  Program  Development  for 
the  Handicapped. 

I  was  sent  here  because  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  Research  is  currently  launching 
a  nine -million- dollar  program  using  the 
Commissioner's  Discretionary  Funds  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education.  There  are  five  priority  areas 
in  the  program.  You  people  are  the  target  population 
of  one  of  these  minorities.  The  area  is  that  of  the 
disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  minorities.  The 
other  four  priority  areas  are  important  to  mention 
because  they  are  substantive  in  nature.  The  titles 
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are  descriptive,  and  as  I  mention  them,  please  be 
aware  of  how  they  may  be  applied  to  discoveries  or 
research  for  the  visually  impaired. 

The  first  is  Curricular  Development; 
another  is  Manpower  and  Systems  for  Education;  the 
third  is  Guidance  and  Counselling;  and  the  last  one  is 
Alternative  Work  Experience.  You  have  been  talking 
about  these  functions.  I'm  hoping  that  the  proposals 
which  will  be  coming  in  between  now  and  January  4 
will  include  studies  in  any  or  all  of  those  priority 
areas  which  apply  to  your  particular  needs. 

I  hope  I  can  meet  with  the  visually 
impaired  again,  and  again,  and  again,  during  the 
coming  year.  " 

PRINCIPAL  ADDRESS 

"The  VISTA  Feeling" 

by  Mrs.  Carolyn  Arnold 
Receptionist— Secretary 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston 

"Success  is  possible  for  the  totally  blind  or 
the  partially  sighted  secretary  not  only  through 
individual  efforts  but  also  through  cooperation  with 
management.  We  must  never  underestimate  manage¬ 
ment  and  must  be  aware  that  it  really  knows  what's 
going  on. 


We  have  picked  up  the  theme  of  VISTA  in 
this  conference.  We  have  joined  together  here  and 
have  had  a  volume  of  information  stimulating  us 
toward  advancement.  First  of  all,  we  sought  the 
values  of  management.  What  did  the  employers  want; 
what  were  their  values?  Then  we  recognized  the 
information  that  we  would  have  to  have  in  order  to 
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meet  these  values.  In  the  accumulation  of  informa¬ 
tion,  it  boils  down  to  skills,  and  when  we  follow 
through  on  this,  we  get  superior  quality.  So  we 
have  the  values,  the  information  and  the  superior 
quality  to  make  a  successful  secretary. 

In  order  to  reach  beyond  this  superior 
quality  or  to  be  as  good  as  we  can  if  we  are  happy 
with  what  we  are  doing,  we  recognize  that  we  need 
training  and  retraining  to  keep  abreast  of  our  own 
particular  jobs  and  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  our 
field.  This  will  help  us  to  continue  to  be  successful 
in  our  jobs  and,  possibly,  to  advance. 

Last  of  all,  the  thing  that  was  emphasized 
again  and  again  in  this  meeting  was  achievement; 
the  achievements  of  individuals,  the  achievements 
of  agencies  and  the  cooperation  which,  in  turn, 
came  back  to  this  achievement.  These  achievements 
are  important  to  promotions. 

So  again  we  come  back  to  VISTA  because 
we  have  had  a  variety  of  ideas  which  have  been 
stated  truthfully  and  adequately.  I  know  if  all  of  us 
keep  the  VISTA  FEELING,  we  will  all  gain  from  it.  n 

Mrs.  Jeri  Rougagnac 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston 

" First  of  all,  when  this  meeting  was 
planned,  selfishly  we  had  two  views  in  mind.  One 
was  to  get  input  from  you.  The  other  was  to  turn 
you  loose  on  some  of  our  employers  who  would  much 
rather  give  us  a  donation  than  gain  a  valuable 
employee. 


Unfortunately,  this  community  expects 
me  to  be  a  working  Executive  Director,  so  I  did  not 
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get  to  spend  the  time  with  you  I  had  planned.  You 
have  had  some  of  our  very  able  staff,  and  if  you 
don't  think  they'll  give  me  input,  you  haven't  really 
become  acquainted  with  them.  I'm  depending  on 
their  input. 

There's  only  one  thought  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you;  that  is,  when  you  think  of  orientation 
and  mobility,  you  think  of  both  body  and  mind;  and 
then  your  '  Vista'  for  the  future  will  know  no 
limitations.  " 

Dr.  S.  Bradley  Burson 

Argonne  National  Laboratory 
(First  Vice  President,  American  Council  of  the  Blind) 

"I  feel  there's  never  been  a  conference 
with  more  togetherness.  The  group  of  people  is  an 
ideal  size,  and  I  think  many  of  the  things  we  wanted 
to  do  from  the  outset  have  been  accomplished.  We 
wanted  to  mix  up  people  from  different  disciplines 
on  a  very  personal  basis,  working  blind  people, 
counsellors  and  employers;  I  really  feel  very 
gratified  at  the  results. 

One  thing  I  do  want  to  note,  just  in 
passing,  is  the  scope  of  representation.  We  have 
people  from  state  agencies,  two  offices  of  a  federal 
agency,  a  private  agency  (the  Lighthouse),  and  two 
consumer  organizations,  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind  and  the  Visually  Impaired  Secretarial 
Transcribers  Association.  I  am  First  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind.  It  gives  the 
American  Council  a  terrific  sense  of  reward  to  know 
that  we've  been  able  to  help  bring  groups  like  this 
together.  Durward  McDaniel,  our  National 
Representative, who  is  here  not  only  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  American  Council  but  also  because  of 
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his  reputation  working  with  the  blind,  will  agree 
with  me.  Durward  and  I  share  this  sense  of  reward. 

The  investment  of  time  and  effort  that  was 
made  yesterday,  both  on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of 
the  employment  sector  in  the  Houston  community 
has  in  it  a  great  potentiality.  Time  alone  can  tell 
us  the  results  of  those  visits.  If  it  turns  out  that 
it  really  was  a  meaningful  venture  we  embarked 
upon  yesterday,  we  certainly  should  exploit  it  to 
the  hilt. 


It's  really  been  a  privilege  to  meet  all 
of  you  and  to  work  with  you.  M 


Miss  Betty  Ann  Jones 

Commercial  Travelers  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
(President,  Visually  Impaired  Secretarial 
Transcribers  Association) 

"First  of  all,  I’d  like  to  go  along  with 
what  Mr.  Bodine  said  in  acknowledging  that  not 
enough  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  promotion.  I 
really  feel  this  could  be  a  topic  for  a  whole  separate 
symposium,  but  I  hope  we  have  addressed  ourselves 
to  this  subject  to  some  degree. 

In  spare-time  conversations  here,  I've 
heard  many  people  indicate  how  much  they  felt  they 
had  gained  from  this  conference  and  that  they  hoped 
there  would  be  follow-up  symposiums,  possibly  on 
a  regional  level.  I'd  like  to  put  this  recommendation 
into  the  record  right  now. 

At  this  time,  VISTA  would  like  to  express 
its  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Natalie  Black,  Miss  Eivis 
Luter  and  Mr.  James  Clerihan  for  their  indispensible 
help  in  organizing  this  conference.  In  addition,  we 
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want  to  thank  the  Office  of  Education  for  supplying  the 
necessary  funds  to  make  this  meeting  possible;  we 
want  to  thank  the  Office  for  the  Blind  for  its 
encouragement  and  support  of  this  project;  and  Tim 
Costello  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Area  Manpower 
Institute  for  Development  of  Staff,  whose  expertise 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  conference.  In 
addition,  we  are  grateful  for  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Houston  Lighthouse  and  to 
Dr.  S.  Bradley  Bur  son  for  his  dynamic  coordination 
of  the  program.  Finally,  VISTA  wants  to  thank  all 
of  you  for  attending  this  conference  and  contributing 
your  time  and  knowledge  to  make  this  symposium 
truly  successful.  " 
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Appendix  A:  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  members  of  the  Visually  Impaired 
Secretarial  Transcribers  Association  wish  to  express 
their  deep  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Planning 
Committee  and  to  the  participants  in  the  Symposium 
for  their  cooperation  and  positive  spirit  which  made 
the  success  of  the  conference  possible.  We  wish  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  of  Houston  whose  time  and  effort  spent  in 
arranging  for  the  registration  and  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  made  for  a  smoothly- running  and  comfortable 
event.  The  excellent  public- relations  coverage, 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  was  the  result  of  the 
excellent  planning  and  groundwork  of  Mr.  A.  B.  (Bunk) 
Goodrum.  The  cooperation  of  the  Houston  Office  of 
the  IBM  Corporation  in  providing  the  office  equipment 
made  possible  the  unusual  and  highly  significant 
opportunity  for  VISTA  to  demonstrate  the  high  level  of 
performance  that  blind  office  workers  have  achieved 
despite  the  technical  sophistication  of  modern  office 
machinery. 

The  members  of  the  Editing  Committee  wish 
to  express  their  appreciation  to  Miss  Sally  Langdon 
of  Utica,  New  York  and  Mr.  Charles  Batson  of 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois  for  their  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  these  proceedings. 
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Appendix  B:  List  of  Participants 


Ms.  Patty  Anderson 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Miss  Sandi  Anderson 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Arnold 
4385  Fiesta  Lane 
Houston,  Texas  77  004 

Mrs.  Mary  Ballard 
190  Lattimore  Lane 
Rochester,  New  York  14620 

Mrs.  Natalie  Black 
6415  Granite 
Houston,  Texas  77018 

Mr.  Tommy  Bodine 

State  Supervisor 

Placement  Specialists 

Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Ninth  and  Congress 

Austin,  Texas 
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Mr.  O.  E.  Boulet 

Senior  Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Texas  Commerce  Bank 
Houston,  Texas 

Mrs.  Loretta  Bourgoin 
222  Florence  Avenue 
Rochester,  New  York  14616 

Mr.  Ronald  Bruns 
6042  Rose  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77007 

Dr.  S.  Bradley  Burson 
Physics  Division 
Argonne  National  Laboratory 
9700  South  Cass  Avenue 
Argonne,  Illinois  60439 

Mr.  James  Clerihan 
Supervisor  of  Terminology 
and  Special  Education 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77006 

Mr.  Timothy  Costello 
Deputy  Director 
Upper  Midwest  AM  IDS 
818  Wayzata  Boulevard 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55403 

Ms.  Thelma  Coyner 

Assistant  Vice  President,  Personnel 
Citizens  Commercial  Savings  Bank 
Flint,  Michigan 

Miss  Rosanne  Diehl 
4301  Columbia  Pike,  728 
Arlington,  Virginia  22204 
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Mr.  Jean  Dorf 
600  D  Street,  S.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20003 

Ms.  Nancy  Dotson 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

t 

Mr.  Garland  F.  Dowling 
Staff  Legal  Advisor 
Board  of  Appeals 
Veterans  Administration 
Vermont  and  H  Streets,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ms.  Joan  Easterbrooks 
State  Rehabilitation  Department 
1111  Jackson  Street 
Oakland,  California 

Miss  Glenda  Embree 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Mr.  Donald  Evans 
6555  Maple  Ridge,  5 
Houston,  Texas  77  036 

Mr.  Gary  Everhart 
11107  Corona  Lane 
Houston,  Texas 

Mr.  Mario  George 
Program  Officer 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
R.  O.  B.  3 

7th  and  D  Streets,  S.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 
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Mr.  A.  B.  (Bunk)  Goodrum 

4928  Maple 

Bellaire,  Texas  77401 

Mrs.  Nadeen  Hackwell 
1445  Lewis  Drive 
Ogden,  Utah  84404 

Mr.  Ted  Haxton 
Branch  Manager 
Social  Security  Administration 
1408  N.  W.  36th  Street 
Miami,  Florida 

Mrs.  Audrey  Hebner 

12011  Lome  Street 

North  Hollywood,  California  90311 

Dean  Richard  G.  Huber 
Boston  College  Law  School 
Thomas  Moore  Drive 
Brighton,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Bob  Jobes,  Director 
Recruitment  and  Placement 
Texas  Hospital  Association 
P.  O.  Box  4553 
Austin,  Texas  7  8765 

Miss  Betty  Ann  Jones 
907  Harper  Street 
Utica,  New  York  13502 

Mr.  Jan  Kauffman 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Mr.  David  Keel,  Manager 
Recruitment  and  Placement 
American  General  Company 
P.  O.  Box  3247,  Houston,  Texas 
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Mr.  Bob  LaDuke 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 
Box  3015 
S.F.A.  Station 
Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  Harvey  Lauer 
V.  A.  Hospital 
Building  3 
Hines,  Illinois 

Mr.  Norman  Loeber 
IBM  Corporation 
San  Jose,  California 

Miss  Eivis  Luter 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Mr.  George  Magers 
Assistant  Chief 

Office  for  the  Blind  &  Visually  Handicapped 
(D/HEW) 

Room  3230 

Mary  G.  Switzer  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Durward  K.  McDaniel 
National  Representative 
American  Council  of  the  Blind 
818  18th  Street,  N.  W. 

Suite  700 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Mr.  Bryant  Moore 
Colorado  Services  for  the  Blind 
Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation 
1575  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado 
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Mrs.  Helen  Moore 
1127  South  Harrison 
Denver,  Colorado  80210 

Miss  Trudie  Musier 
IBM  Corporation 
Parson's  Pond  Drive 
Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Paul  Obester 
Sensory  Aids  Program 
Telesensory  Systems,  Inc. 

2626  Hanover  Street 
Palo  Alto,  California 

Ms.  Winifred  O’Hara 
Houston  Independent  School  District 
3830  Richmond 
Houston,  Texas 

Mrs.  Hedwig  Oswald,  Director 
Office  of  Selective  Placement 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
1900  E  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20415 

Mr.  Miles  Philpott 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 
712  North  Washington 
Dallas,  Texas 

Mr.  B.  R.  Pravel,  Vice  President 
Houston  Bar  Association 
Pravel,  Wilson  &  Matthews 
Marathon  Building 
Houston,  Texas 

Mr.  Marvin  Price 

Indiana  Rehabilitation  Services 

Blind  Division 

536  West  30th 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Mrs.  Patricia  Lou  Price 
337  South  Sherman 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46201 

Mr.  Vito  Proscia,  Vice  President 
Sensory  Aids  Program 
Telesensory  Systems,  Inc. 

2626  Hanover  Street 

Palo  Alto,  California  94304 

Mr.  William  F.  Reckert 
11099  Saffold  Way 
Reston,  Virginia  22090 

Mrs.  Jeri  Rougagnac 
Executive  Director 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Mrs.  Nadiene  Saffell 
3715  Darlinghurst 
Houston,  Texas  77045 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sanderfer 
Director,  Social  Services 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Mr.  W.  W.  Sanderfer,  Director 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Mr.  Richard  Schrempf 

Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
3719  N.  E.  Madison 
Peoria,  Illinois 
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Ms.  Velma  Schultz 

117^  South  Main 

Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  57401 

Miss  Daisy  Smith 
1165  Standard  Drive 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30319 

Ms.  Bernice  Stavinoha 
MATVI  Instructor 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77  006 

Mr.  William  Sudlow 
Texas  Instruments 
12201  S.W.  Freeway 
Houston,  Texas 

Miss  Beth  Treasure 
Supervision  Chief,  Management 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
12th  Street 
Ogden,  Utah 

Miss  Judith  Udell 
359  Tennyson 
Flint,  Michigan  48507 

Miss  Donna  Veno 
22  Orkney  Road 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 
Mr.  Louis  Vieceli 

Coordinator,  Placement  Counselor  Training 
Rehabilitation  Institute 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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Miss  Penni  Wooley 
10120  West  View,  705 
Houston,  Texas  77055 

Mr.  John  Wyly 

Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77006 


Trainees  from 

The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston 


Technical  Transcription — Medical 

ALSTON,  Linda 
BURCH,  Kathy 
FRY,  Raymond 
HAYES,  Betty 
LOFTIS,  Judy 
MELTON,  Linda  Joyce 
RUVALCABA,  Karen 
WATSON,  Dorothy 


General  Clerical  Skills 

AGUILAR,  Cynthia 
ARNOLD,  Rosanne 
HORDGE,  Anthony 
NEAL,  James 


Technical  Transcription  —  Legal 

ALLUM BAUGH,  Linda 
BROWN,  Linda 
PRICE,  Joanna  K. 
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SEND  REQUESTS  TO: 

VISTA  REPORT,  c/o  American  Council  of  the  Blind 
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818  18th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 


VISTA  REPORT,  Upper  Midwest  AMIDS 
818  Wayzata  Blvd. 

Minneapolis 
Minnesota  55403 


